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O fly  to  the  prairie,  sweet  maiden  with  me, 

'Tis  as  green  and  as  wild  and  as  wide  as  the  sea, 

O ’er  its  emerald  bosom  the  summer  winds  glide, 
And  waves  the  wild  grass  like  the  vanishing  tide. 

— Anonymous 
(German  Lutheran  pioneer  of  the  DuPage 
County  prairie,  I860’s) 


THE  THING 

It  was  three  feet  long 
and  covered  with  slime. 
As  I watched, 
it  began  to  climb. 

It  climbed  the  wall 
about  halfway. 

Its  middle  was  dripping 
and  it  started  to  sway. 

It  continued  its  trip 
up  to  the  top; 
slipped  somewhere, 
came  down  “ker  plop!” 

I sat  and  watched 
this  piece  of  gore 
as  it  started  anew 
across  the  floor. 

It  came  at  me, 

(toe  crawling  sludge. 

That's  what  I get 
for  making  fudge. 

Tim  Wedekind 


Poetry 

REPORT  #333333 

submerged  in  study 

focused  into  deeper  detail 

analyzing  more  and  more,  more,  more 

ten  times  more  homework  than  expected 

to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  subject  of  course 

yet  still  excelling  into  yes  understanding 

as  the  plot  thickens 

the  opera  intensifies 

the  grades  accumulate 

school  progresses 

continuing  entertainment  develops, 
while  political  involvement  tempts, 
socially  excitable  preppies  preside, 
while  totally  together  moderns  subdue, 
personality  conflicts  turn,  more  bitter, 
style  the  relationships  of  love  enhance, 
submerged  in  study 
classroom  strategies,  turning 
glances  into  all  nighters 
scienterrific  essay  type 
struggling  through  midterm  blues 
rocknrolling  into  sunbright 
realizing  purpose  matters  most 
lousy  grades  motivating  effort 
into  winning  the  best  grade 
the  best  grade. 


THE  CONFERENCE  TABLE 

The  poker-faced  assemblers 
nod  in  recognition. 

Each  monogrammed  in  his 
own  sameness  takes  position 
on  shiny  leather  talked-out 
chairs. 

Serious  events  hang  heavy 
on  single  words; 

A glance  at  the  oak  grained 
table  may  harvest  an  idea  — 

So  simple  a rite  to  forecast 
fates. 


Ann  Krischon 


PSYCHOLOGY  101 

Professor,  learned  professor; 

Take  me  to  the  concrete  lab 
Of  freezing  metal  men. 

And  sing  a song  of  jumbled  jargon 
To  confuse  us  all,  and  then 
Try  to  change  the  men  into  rats 
Or  convert  the  rats  into  men. 

Doug  Adams 


Steven  R.  Jones 


NEBULA 
Veils  of  dust  and  gas 
Excited  by  a central  star 
Become 

^ source  of  light  within 
^ be  jeweled  nebula. 

Like  verses  are  these  threads  of  gas  and  dust, 
ontracting,  increasing  in  density,  painfully  shaping. 
ef  becoming  unraveled  in  an  auroraed  wind. 

Marie  Ford 


DEATH 

So  here  we  are,  my  worthy  adversary. 

We  ha  ve  done  battle  many  times. 

And  now  the  victory  is  yours  . . . 

How  still  and  sweet  is  my  defeat. 

For  you  have  spared  me  further  life's  sorrows 
Quietly  1 lie  in  an  earthly  bosom 
While  flowers  dance  about  my  head. 

So,  children,  as  you  pass  my  way,  pluck  a flower;  make  a wish; 
And  go  off  to  play. 


Connie  Bove 
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Once  there  was  a man 
who  was  tall  and  strong 
and  held  his  ideals 
in  a tightly  clenched  fist. 

Once  there  was  a woman 
who  saw  this  man 
and  when  their  eyes  met 
they  quickly  turned  away. 

But  it  was  too  late  — 
their  souls  had  spoken. 

They  started  to  circle  one  another 

— big  ones  at  first 
then  they  got  smaller 
and  smaller 

till  one  day 
late  at  night 
they  reached  out 
and  gently  held  hands. 

At  just  that  moment 
a tiny  little  star 

came  floating  down  from  the  sky 
and  landed  in  their  hands. 

— They  looked  in  each  other’s  eyes 
and  this  time  they  didn ’t  turn  away. 

This  man  and  this  woman 

shared  their  dreams 

and  secrets 

and  they  played 

and  laughed 

and  loved 

until  she  got  busy 

and  he  grew  tired 

and  he  got  busier 

and  she  grew  weary 

and  they  stopped  playing 

and  didn ’t  dream  so  much  anymore 

— and  their  precious  little  star  grew  dim. 

The  man  shouted,  “ Look  what  happened!” 

but  he  was  tired  and  heavy 

and  wanted  to  lay  down  their  star. 

The  woman  woke  up  and  cried,  “No!” 
she  wanted  to  protect  it 

— cup  it  gently  in  their  hands 
till  it  grew  strong  again. 

But  the  man  said,  “No,  we  must 
watch  it  from  a distance 
to  see  if  it  comes  back  to  us.” 

The  woman  was  scared 
and  she  cried. 


James  Meredith  Watkins 


The  star  never  returned  to 

the  man  and  the  woman 

— it  fluttered  a few  times 

but  it  eventually  burned  out  — 

and  the  whole  universe  grew  dimmer 

without  the  light 

of  that  one  tiny  little  star 


Annette  Selsavage 


Love  is  great. 

Devotion  is  greater. 

Surrender  is  greatest. 

The  object  of  love  need  only  be  seen. 

The  object  of  devotion  must  be  touched. 

The  object  of  surrender  must  be  embodied  as  one. 


LIGHT 

My  house  is  built  of 
Alabaster,  wine  and  gold 
The  halls  of  ebony. 

Of  half  formed  clouds 

With  vast  rooms  of  old  sun-light 

Hoary  oaks  and  furred  velvets 

I walk  upon  a path  of 

Brilliants 

Of  winter  waters 

And  reflections  of  blinding  white 

In  a heaven  not  very  far,  in  my  sight 

And  grasping  out  and  taking  in 
A handful  of  this  living  light 
1 fling  it  into  neverness  and 
There  is  born  new  life 


Love  is  a passive  reaction. 
Devotion  is  an  active  relation. 
Surrender  is  solitary. 


Bob  Powell 


Marie  Ford 


WHERE  DO  YOU  GO?  by  Tammy  Wyenott 
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1 ‘My  spirit  doth  reside  in  a melancholy  humour, 

’T wixt  the  dark  shadows  of  the  night 
And  the  gloom  of  a foggy  day.  " 

Where  do  you  go  when  the  party  is  over, 

And  no  one  is  left  to  laugh  ? 

Do  you  entertain  the  kitty, 

Hoping  to  spot  a charming  smile  upon  his  indifferent  face? 
Or  perhaps  you  turn  on  the  tube, 

That  brain-stunning  inanities  may. 

For  a while, 

Numb  the  lonliness  that  engulfed  you  like  a swamp 
When  seeing  your  guests  to  the  door. 

Each  in  a loving  pair. 

Or  maybe  even  a quarrelling  pair. 

But  a pair. 

Alone. 

What  a horrible  word. 

If  they  remove  the  word  from  the  dictionary 
The  meaning  will  disappear. 

Let ’s  cast  the  word  and  the  deed  into  the  void. 

It's  worth  a try,  don’t  you  think? 

Or  do  you  slink  into  your  car  and  escape  by  driving 
A way  from  the  misery? 

But  you  didn 't  escape  the  loneliness. 

There  he  is, 

Smiling  at  you  with  rotting  cordiality 
In  the  empty  passenger  seat. 

“I’ll  fix  the  son  of  a bitch,”  you  think, 

And  drive  into  a tree. 

“My  spirit  doth  reside  in  a melancholy  humour, 

’Twixt  the  dark  shadows  of  the  night 
And  the  gloom  of  a foggy  day." 

Where  do  you  go  when  the  party  is  over, 

And  no  one  is  left  to  laugh  ? 


Craig  Gustafson 


Across  burnished  floor, 
abused  mirror  pieces  spread 
far,  still  reflecting. 

Kim  Kyp 


SIGHT 

When  fire  and  love  and  mind 
submit  themselves, 
sounding  the  threefold  word, 
there  comes  a response. 

The  One  enunciates 
a word 

which  drowns  the  triple  sound. 
Sight. 

The  form  responds. 

The  new  One  stands  forth, 
a man  remade; 
the  form  rebuilt; 
the  house  prepared. 

The  fires  unite, 

and  great  the  light  that  shines: 

the  three  emerge 

with  the  One 

and  through  the  blaze: 

Life. 


John  Masters 


IN  THE  WIDE  HORIZON 
Glaring,  the  sun  deepened 
into  the  sky’s  pocket. 

Its  brilliant  glows  back-dropped 
the  jaded  hills. 

Pine  skeletons  crocheted 
a mirrored  pond  — 
then  a dark-coated  mare 
stole  its  place  . . . 

Ann  Krischon 


SCIENTIFIC  CHALLENGE 


O men  of  science,  please  find  a placebo. 

Sedation  for  an  overworked  libido, 

A wonder  drug  to  heal  a wounded  ego, 

Dream  up  an  unrequited  — love  injection, 

A cue  not  a cold  but  cold  rejection, 

An  antidote  against  man 's  non-affection. 

Forget  the  smearproof  lipsticks,  smoothing  lotions. 
Invent,  instead  some  good  face-saving  potions, 
Unguents  and  oils  to  smooth  disturbed  emotions. 

Come,  boys,  concoct  a cooling  balm 
To  guarantee  platonic  calm, 

A numbing  shot  of  anesthesia 
To  offset  masculine  amnesia. 

Vaccines  that  might  innoculate  us 
Against  the  male  who  would  deflate  us. 

To  counteract  a potent  lack 
. . . and  anti-aphrodisiac. 

Get  with  it,  friends,  and  give  us,  for  a start 
A tranquilizer  for  the  troubled  heart. ' 

Kathy  Schmidt 


Even  in  the  star  — 
less(wishless)  darkness  there  lies 
a lucid  shadow. 


Kim  Kyp 
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Essay 


ROADS  OF  TRANSMONTANIA 

by  Tom  King 

Roads  can  be  dichotomized  according  to  their  destinations: 
some  get  you  to  places  that  are  worth  getting  to,  while  others  lead 
you  into  wastelands  of  glass  and  steel.  Freeways  and  urban 
thoroughfares  tend  to  fall  into  the  latter  category.  But  roads  of  the 
better  kind  still  exist  in  all  parts  of  Transmontama,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  I invite  your  attention.  , 

First  of  all,  Transmontania  has  a certain  number  of  long, 
straight,  county  roads.  These  are  mostly  paved  with  asphalt,  though 
a few  will  turn  out  to  be  narrow  ribbons  of  cracked  concrete.  They 
tend  to  have,  not  just  the  usual  numerical  designations,  but  real 
names  — like  “Red  Arrow  Highway”,  or  “Roscoe  Tooker  Highway” 

and  they  will  take  you  into  real  towns,  the  kind  that  haven  t yet 

been  spoiled  by  “progress”.  They’re  at  their  best  in  Summer,  when 
the  sky  is  softly  hazy  and  the  greenery  is  lush,  when  the  local  coun- 
try clubs  (you'll  find  them  along  these  roads)  have  their  dances  and 
lawn-parties,  and  when  manifestations  of  teenage  life  lanky  red- 
haired  boys  ogling  thick-thighed  blondes  at  the  nearby  lakes,  cars 
full  of  petting  lovers  at  the  drive-in  movies  — are  most  easily  observ- 
ed. 

Oftentimes  these  roads  run  parallel  to  the  railroad  tracks;  you 
can  even  race  a train  once  in  a while.  There  will  be  roadside  picnic 
tables,  at  intervals,  and  maybe  even  the  remains  of  some  old 
Burma-Shave  signs.  The  farms  by  the  wayside  tend  to  be  rather 
large  and  unprepossessing.  The  farmhouses  will  be  some  distance 
off  the  road,  and  you  may  see  no  sign  of  life  apart  from  a far-off  trac- 
tor throwing  up  a dust-cloud.  But,  in  any  case,  the  principal 
monuments  along  this  type  of  road  are  not  farms,  but  commercial 
establishments  designed  for  the  travelers  of  forty  years  ago. 

Here  and  there  (but  with  increasing  rarity  nowadays)  will  ap- 
pear an  old-fashioned  gas  station,  in  the  form  of  a little  brick  castle 
or  stucco  wigwam,  with  an  old  car  — or  even,  years  ago,  a World 
War  II  airplane  — mounted  high  on  a pedestal  to  attract  customers. 
You’ll  also  pass  lodgings  in  the  form  of,  not  motels,  but  tourist 
courts : individual  cottages  tucked  away  in  a wooded,  deliberately- 
outdoorsy  spot.  Such  places  will  often  have  a bit  of  pseudo-Indian 
flavor  about  them,  left  over  from  the  old  days,  such  as  a wooden  In- 
dian, a stucco  teepee,  or  a sign  shaped  like  a war-bonnet.  (Don’t  you 
remember  — from  when  you  were  a kid? ) If  you’re  really  lucky,  you 
may  come  across  an  old  cafe  built  of  concrete  or  peeling  stucco 
molded  into  the  shape  of  a sombrero  or  a beehive,  or  with  a giant 
statue  of  Paul  Bunyan  on  top  of  its  roof  — all  painted  in  once-bright 
colors. 

You’ll  know  you’re  getting  near  a town  when  you  pass  an  old- 
fashioned  roadhouse  or  two  — the  kind  where  your  father  might 
have  parked  his  ’41  Buick  and  gone  inside  to  have  a short  beer  and 
smoke  a Fatima  and  play  Frankie  Carle’s  record  of  “Sunrise 
Serenade”  on  the  jukebox.  Some  of  them  still  have  names  like  “Star- 
dust Club”  or  “Honeybear’s”;  there  may  even  be  a few  tinsel  stars 
left  on  their  walls. 

Coming  into  town,  the  first  few  outlying  dwellings  will  be 
farmhouses-turned-townhouses  — simple  white  frame  buildings 
with  gingerbread  porches,  each  with  its  disused  barn  hulking  behind 
it.  Once  in  a while  there  will  be  an  old  mansion  among  them,  set  back 
from  the  road  on  a knoll,  the  Transmontanian  chateau  of  an  early 
founder  from  New  York  or  New  England.  (Why  did  they  call  this 
land  “transmontane”?  — Because  it  lies  beyond  the  Allegheny 
Mountains. ) 

Speed-zone  signs  and  widening  pavement  welcome  you  into  the 
town.  This  is  Main  Street.  There  will  be  stop-signs  (but  no  traffic- 
lights)  at  the  quiet,  shady  intersections:  Grove  Street . . . Erie  Street 
. . The  old  sidewalks,  sometimes  bordered  with  the  remnants  of 
low,  iron-spiked  fences,  are  cracked  and  upthrust  by  the  roots  of  ag- 
ed trees.  On  left  and  right,  set  close  to  the  street,  modest  two-storied 
Victorian  houses  sit  quietly  on  lots  that  somehow  seem  a few  inches 
lower  than  the  roadbed.  Their  low  windows  and  wide  sills  are  a 
favorite  place  of  repose  for  elderly  tomcats  (even  in  winter  you  can 
see  their  silhouettes  behind  the  chintz  curtains). 

Fremont  Street . . . Union  Street ...  An  old  railroad  underpass, 
its  high  embankment  faced  with  mossy,  crumbling  stone.  Beyond 
the  underpass.  Main  Street  is  heavily  shaded  by  a long  double  line  of 
huge  old  trees,  behind  which  stand  the  gables  and  turrets, 
belvederes  and  brackets,  chimney-pots  and  cornices  of  the  town’s 
centenarian  homes;  if  you’re  in  luck,  you  may  spot  an  octagon-house 
among  them. 

Jefferson  Street,  the  first  traffic-light.  On  the  left,  a greystone 
Gothic  church;  on  the  right,  a small  park  graced  with  a Civil-War 
monument.  Then,  preceded  by  the  town’s  two  or  three  oldest  re- 
maining Greek  Revival  homes,  comes  the  rather  drab  row  of  Main 
Street  storefronts.  Some  have  tasteful  moldings  around  their  win- 
dows and  doors,  with  names  like  “Pratt  Bros.,  1879”  above  their  en- 
trances, while  others  are  decorated  with  ornate  ironwork,  and  bear 
more  pretentious  inscriptions  (“Mercantile  Bldg.,  1901”).  Most  have 
neon  signs  and  plate-glass  doors  dating  from  a frenzy  of  “moder- 
nization” twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 

At  the  second  traffic-light  stands  the  fire-station,  red-painted 
brick  and  white  concrete,  with  a big  American-LaFrance  ladder- 
truck  parked  inside.  Next  door,  Dorsey’s  Ice  Cream  Shop  (teenagers 
on  both  sides  of  the  counter),  where  you  can  still  buy  a “phosphate”. 

Washington  Street:  the  Courthouse.  Tiers  of  decoration  in 
multicolored  stone  and  concrete  climb  confidently  to  a patinaed 
dome  . . . Diagonally  across  the  street,  Mary’s  Diner  has  the  only 
storefront  on  the  block  that  hasn’t  been  modernized.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  Mary  herself  is  behind  the  counter.  And  you  won’t  see 
any  “Big  Boys”  or  “Ronald  MacDonalds”  in  there,  either;  Mary  is 
not  a franchise. 


State  Street  . . . Church  Street  . . . Maple  Street  . . . Now  it’s  the 
same  thing  in  reverse:  the  last  of  the  storefronts,  another  line  of 
huge  trees,  another  homely  Victorian  neighborhood  — and  the  town 
is  gone. 

But  the  highway  will  go  on  for  as  long  as  you  care  to  follow  it, 
changing  its  name  occasionally,  bending  its  direction  a bit  from  time 
to  time,  passing  down  one  Main  Street  after  another  for  a hundred, 
two  hundred,  five  hundred,  a thousand  miles.  For  Transmontania  is 
a big  place  — bigger  than  Texas,  bigger  than  Quebec,  bigger  than 
Poland  . . . 

By  contrast,  the  farm  roads  of  Transmontania  are  rarely  more 
than  a few  miles  long.  In  the  rolling  country  which  comprises  much 
of  the  land  (incidentally,  if  you  can  see  a mountain  of  any  kind  from 
where  you’re  sitting  — even  if  only  far  off  on  the  horizon  — you  are 
not  in  Transmontania)  the  farm  roads  twist  and  turn  uphill  and 
down  dale.  In  the  little  dales  you’ll  find  the  classic  Transmontanian 
farm,  eighty  acres  of  sovereignty  and  self-respect.  The  big  red 
gambrel-roofed  barn,  bristling  with  lightning-rods,  dominates  the 
other  farm-buildings,  even  outshining  the  tall,  turriculate  silo.  The 
two-storied  white  frame  farmhouse  may  look  vaguely  Greek 
Revival  or  vaguely  Gothic,  or  it  may  be  just  a boxy  pastiche  with  a 
bit  of  gingerbread  on  its  front  porch.  Whatever  its  style,  it’s  a real 
house  — not  merely  a cottage  or  bungalow  of  the  sort  you’d  see  out 
West  or  down  South.  More  than  likely  there  will  be  a collie  lounging 
at  the  door,  and  flowerbeds  in  front  of  the  porch,  and  flowerpots  on 
the  bannisters.  On  a fine  spring  day  — the  best  time  to  drive  down 
one  of  these  roads,  by  the  way  — the  glassy  surface  of  the  cattle- 
pond  will  reflect  the  white  puffs  of  cloud  floating  in  the  pale  blue  sky. 
If  you  pass  by  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  school,  you  may  see  a little 
girl  with  blonde  pigtails  swinging  in  an  old  tractor-tire  hung  by  a 
thick  rope  from  the  branch  of  a sycamore;  or  a tow-headed  boy, 
looking  too  young  for  the  job,  driving  a big  tractor  across  a field;  or 
a plump  farmwife  crossing  the  road  to  get  some  letters  from  the 
mailbox. 

If  rolling  country  and  spring  sunshine  incline  you  to  metaphor, 
you  might  observe  that  the  flocks  of  white  sheep  grazing  on  the  gen- 
tle slopes  are  as  much  a mirror  of  the  flocculent  clouds  as  the  cattle- 
ponds  are.  That  is,  if  you  see  any  sheep  at  all  — for  these  pastures 
are  mostly  the  domain  of  Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  Pastures  must 
have  fences,  of  course,  and  you’ll  find  one  running  alongside  the 
road  — a lonely  old  fence  of  rusty  barbed-wire  and  weathered  posts, 
half-overgrown  with  brush  and  weeds,  with  only  an  occasional  an- 
cient tree  to  keep  it  company.  Once  in  a while  you’ll  see  an  apple  or- 
chard aflare  with  blossoms  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  or  perhaps 
a row  of  Lombardy  poplars  planted  for  a windbreak.  (You’ll  note 
that  a Tansmontanian  fence,  unlike  fences  further  south,  is  almost 
never  smothered  with  creepers  and  other  vegetation  to  the  point 
where  you  can’t  see  what’s  on  the  other  side  of  it. ) 

Where  the  road  climbs  to  the  top  of  a ridge  or  knoll,  a more  state- 
ly kind  of  farmhouse  than  those  in  the  dales  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance. It  might  be  a serene  Greek  Revival  structure,  columned 
and  pilastered,  its  bulk  lightened  by  delicate  sunbursts  and 
fanlights.  Or  it  might  be  a cubical  Italianate  mansion  of  orange  or 
yellow  brick,  with  a little  cupola  atop  its  hip-roof  and  a line  of  carved 
buttresses  under  its  eaves.  In  either  case,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  it 
was  built  by  one  of  that  prosperous  generation  of  New  Yorkers  which 
took  control  of  Transmontania  in  the  1840’s  and  ’50’s.  Schooled  in  the 
classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Renaissance  Italy  and  eighteenth- 
century  France,  they  were  so  different  from  us  that  their  very 
names  sound  foreign  and  outlandish:  “Levi  Runyan”,  “Orlando 
Pratt”,  “Abigail  Van  Duser”,  “Seneca  Younglove”.  These  houses 
are  about  all  that  remains  of  their  world.  Nonetheless,  they  are  with 
us  yet,  in  a sense,  for  their  tombstones  are  likely  to  be  still  standing 
in  a hill-top  cemetery  nearby  — perhaps  even  within  a few  yards  of 
their  former  homes  — or  else  in  a tiny  churchyard  in  the  dale. 

From  the  very  highest  elevations,  you’ll  be  able  to  view  the  land- 
scape as  a whole.  More  farmhouses,  grazing  animals,  fences,  bud- 
ding woodlots,  church  steeples,  barns  and  silos  dotting  the  horizon  — 
in  short,  concretized  well-being.  It’s  the  best  sort  of  countryside 
America  has  to  offer,  and  the  equal  of  anything  you’ll  find  in  Europe. 
(Too  bad  European  visitors  rarely  get  to  see  it.  When  they’re  done 
with  New  York  City,  they  head  out  West,  where  the  blazing  sun  glints 
off  the  hangarlike  steel  bams  and  galvanized-iron  prefabricated  out- 
buildings, and  where  the  desolate  plains  are  relieved  only  by 
tumbleweeds  and  strange  bushes  with  blue  leaves  and  green 
flowers.)  Our  forebears  made  it  this  way  because  they  wanted  it  this 
way  . . . and  they  were  right. 

But  not  all  farm  roads  run  through  rolling  country.  In  the  flatter 
parts  of  Transmontania  — or  the  “Old  Northwest”,  as  it  used  to  be 
called  — you  will  sometimes  come  upon  narrower,  straighter  farm 
roads,  the  kind  that  are  paralleled  on  one  or  both  sides  by  deep  dit- 
ches or  drainage  canals.  These  solitary  roads  carry  little  traffic  ex- 
cept during  Spring  planting  and  Fall  harvesting,  when  you  may  en- 
counter an  occasional  dusty  red  tractor  or  aged  pickup  truck  hug- 
ging the  middle  of  the  hogback.  This  kind  of  road  will  lead  you  more 
often  to  farm  fields  than  to  farmhouses  or  barns.  (If  you  do  pass  a 
dwelling,  it  will  more  than  likely  be  a tall,  white  frame  house,  like  a 
rectangle  sitting  on  its  shorter  side,  with  a steeply-pitched  green 
roof;  it  will  have  green  shutters  on  the  windows,  and  there  wm 
almost  surely  be  an  enormously  tall  tree  planted  at  each  of  its  four 
corners.)  Once  in  a while  you  may  pass  a farmer  ploughing  his  lana 
or  driving  a combine  through  the  ripened  grain.  (In  years  gone  by. 
they  used  to  never  fail  to  wave  at  you.)  And  sooner  or  later  you 
pass  an  old  one-room  schoolhouse,  its  bell  motionless  and  forever 
silent  in  its  little  belfry,  a goat  lounging  on  the  front  steps. 
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By  and  large,  though,  there  will  be  little  to  distract  you  from  the 
Prospective  flow  of  bumpy  asphalt  across  level  land  and  iron- 
h ridged  canals.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  very  solitude  and  flatness  that 
♦he  charm  of  such  roads  lies.  In  November  the  defunct  Stubblefields, 
verflown  by  flocks  of  crows,  lie  glistening  in  the  pale  sun.  And  in 
February  the  wind  whips  up  huge  clouds  of  powdery  snow  which 
bscure  the  old  farmsteads  and  woodlots  on  the  horizon.  Amid  the 
°mpt>ness’  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  think  about  the  day  of  your 
birth  and  the  day  of  your  death,  and  what  has  happened,  if  anything, 
in  between  . . . 

And  finally,  Transmontania  has  its  share  of  old,  “unimproved” 
roads.  Though  they  may  be  seventy-five  or  a hundred  or  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  they  have  been  dirt  roads  all  their  lives  and  seem 
content  to  remain  so.  They  are  at  their  best  in  Winter,  when  the  old 
cods  of  Greenland  and  Lappland  and  Spitzbergen  come  down  from 
the  Pole  to  regain  possession  of  their  rightful  domain.  By  the  middle 
0f  December  these  washboard  roads  will  have  become  covered  with 
a hard,  milky  coating  of  ice  several  inches  thick.  The  ditches  or  run- 
nels at  either  side  of  them  become  filled  with  drifted  snow  which 
merges  imperceptibly  with  the  roadbed  on  still,  sunny  mornings, 
and  swirls  wildly  across  the  ice  on  dark  afternoons  when  a storm  is 
blowing  up.  Shadowy  stands  of  birch  and  spruce  and  fir,  their  trunks 
flecked  with  snow,  hem  in  these  icy  tracks  and  make  them  seem 
even  narrower  than  they  are.  Generally  there  is  not  a sound  to  be 
heard,  except  the  wind  in  the  trees  and  the  occasional  cracking  of  a 
snow-burdened  bough. 

Such  roads  simply  wind  further  and  further  into  the  woods. 
Some  of  them  were  originally  laid  out  for  the  use  of  lumberjacks  in 
the  days  of  logging;  others  were  put  through  for  the  benefit  of 
hunters  and  trappers;  and  a few  are  so  old  that  no  one  alive  can 
remember  who  built  them  or  why.  But  they  all  eventually  come  to  a 
dead  end  in  a clearing,  or  beside  a stretch  of  long-abandoned 
railway,  or  among  a wilderness  of  gray,  frozen  swamps  and  frosty 
deadfalls.  There,  if  you  are  wearing  your  boots  and  your  heaviest 
wool  mackinaw,  you  can  plod  slowly  and  quietly  deep  into  the 
gloomy  forest,  where  the  animals  are  hibernating  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  life  or  movement.  Standing  there,  listening  to  the  in- 
finitesimal rustle  of  falling  snowflakes,  you  can  be  alone  with  the 
North. 

These  are  the  roads  of  Transmontania,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Midwest  — the  place  they  say  is  dull  and  bland  and  flat. 
Theses  are  the  roads  you  never  see  on  television  nor  in  travelogues, 
the  roads  no  chamber  of  commerce  boasts  of  . . . 

Our  roads. 


TIME 

By  Carla  Bergstedt 


Walking.  I am  walking.  Walking,  form  of  walk.  Walk,  move  by 
steps  at  a moderate  gait;  go  or  travel  on  foot.  Current  definition  in  a 
changing  world;  walk,  to  move  on  foot  to  places  inaccessible  to 
superior  forms  of  transportation. 

But  I am  walking.  I am  walking  on  a street  called  Washington. 
Washington  is  dirty-gray.  It  has  selling  establishments  on  both 
sides.  The  selling  establishments  are  dirty-white,  dirty-yellow  and 
dirty-rainbow.  Washington  is  covered  with  a dirty  haze.  Washington 
is  indistinguishable  from  all  other  streets.  That  is  why  it  has  a name. 
Washington  is  a name  of  distinction.  America’s  first  president  was 
named  Washington.  Also  numerous  schools,  companies,  and  many 
other  streets  are  called  Washington.  Selling  establishments  on 
Washington  want  you  to  buy,  buy,  buy,  what  they  sell,  sell,  sell. 
Roads  and  selling  establishments  make  the  world  go  round.  Travel, 
sell  your  time,  travel,  buy.  Travel,  sell  your  time,  travel,  buy.  That’s 
economy.  Economy  is  taking  over  and  we  are  being  consumed. 

Consumed.  Consume,  1.  devour.  2.  Use  up.  “We  are  all  con- 
sumers and  we  are  being  consumed  by  our  consumption.  ’ Those 
quotes  are  there  because  I said  it. 

I have  never  said  that  I didn’t  ask  to  be  born  — instead  I say,  I 
didn’t  ask  to  consume.  I was  trapped  into  consuming  the  day  I was 
born.  Trapped.  Trapped  did  I say?  I am  no  longer  trapped.  That  is 
why  I am  walking. 

I am  walking  to  a wondrous  invention  of  modern  man.  An  inven- 
tion my  mind  could  not  even  begin  to  conceive,  but  I may  reap  the 
benefits  of  it  like  I have  with  so  many  other  inventions  I have  con- 
sumed. I no  more  comprehend  this  new  wonder  than  I could  a light 
switch.  But  I may  use  it  anyway. 

The  inventor  is  selling  it  to  people  who  wish  to  escape.  Many  peo- 
ple have  escaped  already.  I may  escape  too. 


Chapter  2 

escape’  l.  get  away  or  flee,  as  from  capture  or  confinement;  evade 
0r  avoid  threatened  harm. 

Escape!  I may  escape!  Joy!  Absolute!  Confusion.  I cannot  go. 
ut  Washington  is  dirty  gray. 

Washington  is  dirty-gray. 


Chapter  3 

time  heals  all  wounds 

“A  man’s  greatest  burden  is  being  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
Century  he  was  born  into”  I said  that  too.  I am  subject  to  the 
hairstyles,  the  dress,  and  the  thought  processors  of  my  time.  The 
great  ones  can  think  — I have  to  learn  and  become  them. 

Time  Machine.  The  invention  is  a time  machine.  Rather  sci-fi 
cliche’  isn’t  it,  but  the  time  machine  has  become  a reality.  I can 
choose  any  time.  Any  time.  Any  time  that  allows  me  the  freedom 
(cliche’)  to  become.  Become.  Become,  1.,  come  into  being  as.  I want 
to  become. 

Chapter  4 

Starting  Over 

I am  walking  to  a selling  establishment  to  buy  time  because 
Washington  is  dirty-gray  and  I too  am  indistinguishable  from  any 
other  member  of  my  species.  I also  have  a name.  I also  sell,  sell, 
sell,  so  I can  buy,  buy,  buy.  Now  I want  to  buy  time. 


Chapter  5 

more  confusion 

I am  walking,  but  there  are  cars  all  around.  Cars.  Flashy  and 
fancy  cars.  I hate  cars.  I bought  one  last  week. 

I wonder  where  everyone  is  going?  All  these  people  out  and 
about  when  usually  they  are  contained  in  a structure  which  steals 
space  from  the  outside.  Houses,  selling  establishments,  cars,  and 
roads,  they  all  steal  space  from  the  outside.  People  build  them  and 
use  them  to  create  an  illusion  of  security.  They  also  sell  and  buy 
them. 

It  is  Sunday;  maybe  these  people  are  going  to  church.  Church,  1. 
an  edifice  for  religious  worship;  the  chief  services  held  there. 

A church  is  also  a structure  which  steals  space  from  the  outside. 


Chapter  6 

Space 

People  are  abandoning  their  cars  and  beginning  to  walk.  There 
are  people  all  around  me.  More  and  more  are  coming.  My  space  is 
dwindling.  Dwindling.  Dwindling  everytime  another  individual 
makes  his  way  into  the  masses.  Masses.  I am  one  of  the  masses.  I 
wonder  where  they  are  going? 

People.  People  walking,  people  talking.  People  carrying  posses- 
sions. Possessions?  Where  are  they  going? 

All  these  people.  I must  go.  I must  go  to  another  time.  I must 
leave  here  and  escape.  Escape.  Leave,  go.  I will.  Joy!  Absolute! 
Confusion. 

Where  are  these  people  going? 

I am  so  massed  into  this  crowd  I can  hardly  see.  See.  I see  a 
door.  The  people  are  stuffing  themselves  into  the  door.  They  are 
stuffing  themselves  into  the  structure  of  a selling  establishment.  A 
structure  which  steals  space  from  the  outside.  Let  the  people  have  it. 
Wait.  There  is  a sign  above  the  door.  Time  Machine.  The  sign  says 
time  machine. 


Chapter  7 

AAAAAAAAAAAUUUUUUUUUUGGGGGGGGGHHHHHHH! 
AAAAAaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaauuuuuuuuuuuuuggggg- 
ggggghhhhhhhh!  (Scream therapy.) 


Chapter  8 

Why? 

Why?  Why,  1.  used  interrogatively,  for  what  reason,  purpose  or 
cause? 

Why? 

I hate  consumption,  yet  I want  to  buy  time. 

Why? 

I want  to  become  an  individual,  yet  here  I am,  one  of  the  masses 
again.  Why? 

Why? 


Chapter  9 

Contradictions 

“You  can’t  select  people  with  the  qualities  you  admire  and  then 
blow  up  the  rest  of  the  world.”  I said  that  once. 

High  among  the  qualities  you’d  admire  would  be  peace,  love  and 
compassion.  Blowing  up  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  a contradic- 
tion. No  one  could  pull  the  trigger  except  someone  who  should  be 
blown  up. 

Same  with  me. 

I can’t  consume  to  avoid  consuming  in  the  future.  The  beginning 
would  be  contradictory  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  end. 

I am  leaving.,  I am  leaving.  Let  the  other  people  buy  time.  I will 
stay  in  my  own.  I will  come  into  being  as. 
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SURVEYING  THE  SURVEYORS 

By  Scott  Tomkowiak 

Several  months  ago,  I stepped  into  a popular  fast-food 
restaurant  to  get  a bite  to  eat.  While  waiting  in  line,  I was  approach- 
ed from  the  rear  by  a total  stranger.  She  was  a massive  woman, 
standing  about  five  foot  nine  and  weighing  approximately  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  She  looked  like  my  Uncle  Dwight  in  drag. 

“Excuse  me  sir,  may  I ask  you  a few  questions?”  inquired  the 
woman  with  a clipboard  in  her  left  arm. 

“Yeah  sure,  go  ahead,”  I retorted. 

“I’m  taking  a survey  for  the  McDonald’s  corporation  and  would 
like  to  know  some  of  your  thoughts  and  feelings  about  it.” 

“What  do  ya’  want  to  know?” 

“Well,  first  of  all,  have  you  ever  been  in  a McDonald’s 
restaurant  before?” 

“Oh  sure.  I’ve  been  served  over  one  thousand  times.  I keep  an 
accurate  count  just  like  you  guys,  you  know.” 

“When  was  the  last  time  you  were  here?  ” 

“Never.  I don’t  live  in  the  neighborhood.” 

“I  see.  Maybe  you  can  show  me  on  that  map  over  there.” 

She  waddled  over  to  a rather  large  street  map  that  was  mounted 
on  an  easel.  A foldable  pointer  was  in  her  right  hand. 

“Now  then,  where  in  this  area  are  you  located?” 

“About  right  there,”  as  I pointed  due  west,  outside  of  the 
building.  “I  live  about  eight  hundred  miles  from  here  in  Illinois!”  I 
said. 

“Oh,”  she  slurred  with  a face  redder  than  a tomato. 


All  my  life  I never  had  much  use  for  survey  takers,  many  of 
whom  used  to  call  up  on  the  phone  and  ask  me  who  I was  going  to 
vote  for  on  election  day,  or  if  I’d  be  interested  in  purchasing  a set  of 
ten  year  old  encyclopedias. 

Such  questions  and  sales  pitches,  I feel,  are  an  invasion  of 
privacy  on  their  part,  even  though  these  innocent  people  I choose  to 
pick  on  are  only  acting  on  behalf  of  a particular  company  that  plays 
these  individuals  meager  wages  to  invade  the  privacy  of  consumers 
such  as  myself.  There  is  a sense  of  frustration  here;  the  surveyee 
who  may  refuse  to  answer  the  simpleton  interrogatives,  and  the 
surveyor  who  cannot  get  the  job  completed. 

My  utter  distaste  for  survey  takers  brings  out  the  unbounding 
sarcasm  I have  for  them.  For  example,  I have  always  had  the  idea 
taking  a survey  of  survey  takers.  This  idea  probably  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  as  uproarious  to  some  people  as  it  does  to  me,  however,  it  ac- 
complishes the  same  effect  as  does  a practical  joke,  which,  by  in 
large,  it  is! 

Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  in  a typical  shopping  mall  where 
about  a half  dozen  men  and  women  are  toiling  for  the  Acme  Survey 
Service.  Suppose  that  a man,  in  a three  piece  suit  carrying  a clip- 
board  and  pencil,  walked  up  to  one  of  these  surveyors  and  began  to 
ask  questions. 

“Excuse  me  ma’am.  I’m  taking  a survey  on  the  various  survey 
takers  in  this  area  and  I’d  like  to  know  . . .” 

One  can  only  spectulate  on  how  the  rest  of  the  conversation 
would  turn  out. 


Jeanne  Kollmeyer 

Short  Story 


The  Challenge 

By  Joan  Rutkowski 

Great  splashes  of  dark,  icy  water  flew  against  their  three  faces  with  a 
stinging  force  that  felt  like  windblown  sleet.  The  roaring,  rushing  river  crash- 
ed against  their  canoe  threatening  to  sweep  it  against  the  rocks  in  the  center 
of  the  river. 

Concentration  with  the  physical  effort  of  moving  their  arms  in  unison  to 
keep  the  canoe  upright  had  replaced  the  sickening  sense  of  fear  that  had  been 
with  them  the  past  hour. 

Fear  had  not  been  a companion  of  the  three  young  people  during  the 
first  part  of  their  trip.  The  trip  began  with  a sense  of  excitement  and  ex- 
hilaration at  the  new  challenge  the  usually  clear  river  with  its  occasional  swift 
areas  and  bubbly  rapids  was  about  to  present  to  them.  The  heavy  rains  of  the 
past  two  days  had  brought  the  river  to  a state  of  fury  at  being  controlled  and 
it  would  soon  spill  its  cloudy,  churning  froth  over  the  banks  and  into  the 
deep  pine  woods. 

The  rising  waters  had  caused  justified  concern  to  the  staff  directors  at 
the  Backwaters  Training  Camp  about  the  safety  of  the  newly  trained  camp 
counselors.  Communication  with  the  two  rangers  from  the  nearby  ranger  sta- 
tion very  nearly  put  a damper  on  the  “graduation”  celebration  planned  by 
the  eighteen  grads  at  The  Bridge,  a rustic  log  tavern  perched  on  a sandy  ridge 
where  the  huge  cement  and  steel  bridge  spanned  the  river.  There  were  tense 
minutes  for  all  of  them  while  the  decisions  were  being  made. 

Jeff  and  the  two  girls  who  were  his  friends  and  his  crew  waited  in  the 
sandy  hollow  edged  with  tall,  skinny  pine  trees  where  they  were  protected 
from  the  brisk,  chill  wind.  They  were  near  enough  to  the  pier  so  they  would 
be  able  to  hear  the  announcement  as  soon  as  it  came  from  the  camp  director 
who  was  talking  with  the  rangers. 

"Jeff,  what’d  you  think  they’ll  decide?  That  big  ranger,  the  one  with  the 
wrap-around  tinted  glasses,  keeps  waving  his  arms  at  the  river  and  looking  at 
all  the  girls.  My  guess  is  he  won’t  let  us  go.  He’s  probably  one  of  those  guys 
who  thinks  the  girls  should  stay  here  and  tend  the  camp  fires.” 

Jeff  turned  and  looked  at  the  man.  “Aw  Kelly,  don’t  sell  him  short. 
He’s  doing  his  job  trying  to  be  sure  he  doesn’t  allow  us  to  do  anything 
foolish.  Seeing  to  the  safety  of  this  camp  is  a heavy  load.” 


Chrissey,  the  eternal  optimist,  was  already  adjusting  her  life  vest. 
“They’re  going  to  let  us  go  — I just  know  it!  I read  my  Leo  this  morning  and 
it  said  ‘A  day  to  use  your  Lion’s  strength  and  get  the  Lion’s  share.’  I know 
that  means  ‘paddle  hard  and  you’ll  get  the  brass  ring’.” 

Jeff  laughed  and  grabbed  her  around  the  shoulders.  “The  brass  ring 
comes  with  the  merry-go-round!  I’m  not  sure  I want  such  a mixed  up  kid  in 
my  canoe!” 

Kelly  gave  Jeff  a playful  push  and  said,  “I  think  it  meant  ‘Paddle  hard 
and  Jeff’U  buy  you  the  Lion’s  share  of  the  beer!” 

Chrissey  grinned.  “How  ’bout  that,  Jeff?  You  gonna  buy  the  first 
round?” 

Jeff  rolled  his  eyes  in  mock  dismay  and  yanked  out  his  wallet,  opened  it 
slowly  and  began  flipping  through  his  credit  cards,  one  by  one.  "Think 
they’ll  take  a VISA  at  the  Bridge?  Or  maybe  taverns  don’t  take  charge  cards 
Well  girls,  maybe  they’d  hold  my  gold  fraternity  ring  ransom  for  a few 
beers,”  he  said,  suddenly  pretending  to  twist  it  from  his  finger. 

Kelly  threw  up  her  arms,  "Oooh,  we  have  a big  spender  here!  All  three 
weeks  we’ve  worked  together,  stayed  right  here  at  camp  with  no  place  to 
spend  money  but  at  the  pop  and  candy  canteen,  and  he’s  telling  us  he  s 
broke.  Now  the  true  nature  of  this  beast,  this  captain  of  our  crew  who  ex- 
tracted every  ounce  of  our  frail,  feminine  strength  to  make  his  canoe  move 
faster  than  anyone  else’s,  has  emerged!” 

Pretending  he  hadn't  heard  her,  Jeff  continued  poking  around  in  his 
wallet.  “Aha,  would  you  believe  I see  something  green  and  crisp  folded  up 
behind  the  AMOCO  card?”  He  slipped  it  out  of  his  wallet  and  began  un- 
folding it.  “All  is  not  lost,  my  lovely  friends.  Ole  Jeffrey  comes  through 
again  — we  have  here  a certain  Mr.  Andy  Jackson,  not  once,  but  twice!  Now 
that  should  buy  all  our  beer  and  a little  something  solid  to  go  with  it!” 

The  girls  whooped  and  laughed  and  hugged, him,  and  for  a second  thetr 
eyes  met  one  another’s  and  the  excitement  of  the  outing  was  shining  in  all  o 
their  eyes. 

Just  then  the  camp  director’s  voice  came  over  the  horn  calling.  “Atten- 
tion! All  crews  down  to  the  pier!” 


For  a moment  the  three  looked  at  each  other,  scarcely  able  to  breathe. 
Then  almost  as  one.  they  scrambled  out  the  hollow  and  ran  toward  the  pier, 
iheir  tennies  leaving  zig-zaggy  tread  marks  in  the  soggy,  sandy  earth. 

With  irritating  deliberateness,  the  camp  director  announced  the  rangers* 
decision  — they  would  be  allowed  to  go!  Cheers  broke  out  all  around  and  a 
few  ear  splitting  whistles  pierced  the  air.  The  director  repeated  his  earlier  in- 
structions to  them,  warned  them  not  to  take  chances,  told  them  to  take  the 
river  seriously,  wished  them  luck  saying  he  had  confidence  in  their  abilities 
and  judgment.  The  six  canoes  would  leave  at  five  minute  intervals,  and  Jeff 
and  the  girls  would  be  in  the  fifth  canoe. 

Jeff  called  the  girls  to  one  side,  his  face  flushed  with  excitement.  “Okay, 
kids  — we  have  only  a few  minutes  before  we  set  out.  Everything’s  ready  in 
the  canoe,  just  awaitin’  for  us.  I threw  in  two  extra  sponges  and  another  bail- 
ing bottle  earlier,  just  in  case.  Let’s  get  going.  I can  taste  that  Michelob 
already!’’ 

They  had  just  started  toward  their  canoe  when  Jeff  called  a halt.  "Listen 
a minute.  I know  we  all  really  want  to  make  it  to  The  Bridge  — it’ll  be  a 
great  party.  But  let’s  make  a pact  right  now  that  any  time  any  one  of  us 
should  feel  we  can’t  make  it  or  gets  too  tired  to  go  on,  or  for  any  other 
reason  wants  to  stop,  the  others  will  agree  with  no  questions  asked,  and  we’ll 
go  ashore.  The  signal  for  quitting  the  trip  will  be  to  hold  your  paddle  straight 
up  over  your  head  — the  wind  will  probably  take  our  voices  so  we  won’t  be 
able  to  hear  each  other.  Since  I’ll  be  in  the  rear.  I’ll  just  have  to  shout  if  I 
decide  to  go  ashore.  But  I’ve  got  a big  voice.’’ 

Jeff  held  out  his  hands  to  the  girls  and  they  joined  their  hands  in  a cir- 
cle. Jeff  lifted  their  joined  hands  high  and  held  them  in  a tight  clasp  of 
friendship,  and  then  gave  them  a little  shake  and  said,  "Let’s  go!’’ 

Quickly  they  sprinted  back  to  the  pier  where  their  silver  colored 
aluminum  canoe  with  the  big  yellow  Number  5 painted  on  both  sides,  one  at 
the  bow  and  one  in  the  rear,  was  tied  up. 

Kelly  was  first  to  get  into  the  canoe  because  she  was  sitting  in  the  bow. 
Jeff  knelt  on  the  pier  and  steadied  the  canoe  while  she  gripped  the  right  gun- 
nel and  hopped  lightly  into  the  center  of  the  canoe.  Keeping  low,  she  reached 
her  left  hand  across  to  the  other  side  and  eased  herself  forward  slipping  her 
hands  along  the  gunnels  on  each  side  to  her  seat. 

Jeff  spotted  her  kneeling  pads  on  the  pier  where  she  had  left  them  and 
called  out  to  her,  “Hey,  MelanKelly  Baby,  you  forgot  your  knees,’’  and  toss- 
ed them  to  her. 

Kelly  smiled  a little  to  herself  at  the  name  he  called  her.  She  had  come  to 
camp  with  a heavy  heart  after  the  break-up  with  her  “serious”  boyfriend, 
and  she  had  felt  lonely  and  blue,  her  unhappiness  obvious  in  her  unsmiling 
sensitive  face.  As  she  and  Jeff  trained  together,  he  began  to  tease  her  gently, 
trying  to  make  her  smile  and  “re-enter  the  human  race”  as  he  put  it.  He  still 
called  her  that  name  even  though  she  no  longer  held  her  hurt  close. 

Jeff  was  next  into  the  canoe  and  his  step  was  light  with  the  grace  of  a 
good  athlete.  He  moved  swiftly  and  easily  from  the  center  position  to  his 
position  at  the  rear.  It  was  his  job  to  do  the  steering.  There  was  a little  foamy 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  from  the  bouncing  whitecaps  and  Jeff  ask- 
ed Chrissey  to  wait.  “Hold  it  a minute,  Chrissey,  ’til  I bail  out  this  water.  No 
sense  in  starting  out  with  wet  jeans  and  freezing  your  tush.  And  suddenly 
Jeff  thought  how  Chrissey’s  little  rear  wiggled  when  she  walked. 

Chrissey  would  be  sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  mid-section  or  some  of  the 
time  she  might  be  kneeling  on  one  knee,  her  other  leg  stretched  out  with  her 
foot  braced  against  the  struts. 

Jeff  took  one  of  the  bailing  bottles,  the  lower  half  of  a large  plastic 
bleach  bottle  cut  down  for  that  purpose,  and  began  scooping  up  the  water 
and  pouring  it  overboard  into  the  gray,  murkey  water.  Grabbing  one  of  the 
big  sponges,  he  quickly  sopped  up  the  rest  of  the  water  and  made  the  mid- 
section as  nearly  dry  as  he  could. 

Chrissey  bent  low  and  stepped  in,  careful  to  hold  on  tightly,  and  sat 
down  on  her  kneeling  pads,  Indian  fashion. 

Jeff  called  to  Kelly,  “Untie  us  and  I’ll  shove  off.  Get  this  silver  streak 
movin’!” 

Chrissey  and  Jeff  already  had  their  paddles  moving  as  Kelly  quickly  roll- 
ed the  rope  into  a little  coil  and  hung  it  on  the  hook  in  the  bow,  and  took  up 
her  paddle,  too. 

Within  a scant  minute  of  being  at  cross  purpose  with  the  current,  the 
canoe  swung  around  and  entered  the  flow  of  the  river,  surging  forward  like 
an  arrow  sprung  from  its  bow.  The  current  was  strong  and  swift;  there  was 
no  need  to  use  the  paddles  to  propel  the  canoe,  only  to  steer  it. 

From  his  position  in  the  rear  seat,  Jeff  called  to  the  girls,  “Looks  like 
you’ll  have  a free  ride  for  awhile!” 

Arranging  his  long  legs  comfortably  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  Jeff  to 
do,  but  he  finally  found  a tolerable  position  and  settled  his  back  against  the 
struts.  He  watched  the  tall,  thick  pine  trees,  their  branches  still  heavy  and 
drooping  with  rain,  slipping  past  faster  than  ever  before.  He  realized  that  the 
canoe  had  never  moved  as  swiftly  — it  was  a new  experience  now  to  feel  the 
wind  and  spray  in  his  face.  He  tried  to  decide  if  it  felt  bracing,  or  just  wet. 

This  stretch  of  river  was  fairly  straight  with  tall  pines  on  either  bank. 
The  river  had  already  risen  high  enough  so  that  some  of  the  closest  trees  were 
standing  in  water.  Branches  and  a few  good  sized  logs  whirled  along  in  the 
current,  and  here  and  there  a large  branch  had  caught  on  a protruding  rock. 
Most  of  the  rocks  were  to  the  right  of  the  canoe  and  as  long  as  they  kept  left 
to  the  center  of  the  river,  it  seemed  to  Jeff  there  would  be  no  danger  from 
the  rocks  and  debris  that  were  beginning  to  pile  up  creating  small  dams. 

Up  ahead  Number  3 and  Number  4 canoes  had  disappeared  from  view 
as  they  rounded  the  first  of  several  bends  in  the  river.  Number  6 apparently 
had  left  later  than  planned,  for  Jeff  had  not  seen  any  sign  of  it  when  he 
checked  a few  minutes  earlier.  So  they  were  alone  on  the  river.  The  sky  gave 
no  hint  of  its  next  move  — it  was  just  a heavy,  gray  blanket,  reminding  Jeff 
of  the  gray  fire  blankets  kept  for  emergencies  back  at  camp. 

Except  for  the  rushing  river,  it  was  very  quiet.  No  birds  sang  or  called  in 
the  heavy  forest,  and  there  were  no  chattering  squirrels  running  up  and  down 
the  trees.  Training  on  the  river  had  been  so  different.  The  mornings  were 
always  cold  and  steamy,  but  by  mid-morning  the  sun  had  burned  off  the  mist 
and  warmed  the  air,  and  the  woods  were  full  of  lively,  chattering  squirrels. 
Some  of  the  birdsongs  he  could  identify  and  others  he  couldn’t. 

In  the  very  deepest  part  of  the  forest  the  river  ran  between  high,  sandy 
hanks  and  the  trees  seemed  twice  as  tall,  their  twisted  roots  exposed  as  they 
clung  to  the  banks  as  if  in  agony  of  clutching  and  fear  of  falling.  It  was  in 
this  part  of  the  forest  that  they  sometimes  had  heard  a strange  and  beautiful 
birdsong  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  top  of  the  highest  trees.  The  sound 
was  like  lovely,  clear  chimes  which  echoed  through  the  forest  and  made  Jeff 
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think  of  nothing  more  peaceful  than  that  pure  quiet,  broken  only  by  the  love- 
ly chiming  music  of  that  bird.  He  could  imagine  that  it  must  have  been  exact- 
ly like  that  many,  many  years  ago  when  Indians  paddled  this  very  river.  No 
wonder  they  had  resisted  the  white  man’s  noisy  intrusions  into  their  quiet, 
majestic  land. 

The  splash  of  a good  sized  whitecap  on  Jeff’s  feet  abruptly  returned  him 
to  the  present.  The  river  was  rougher  here,  and  there  were  more  branches  and 
small  logs  moving  with  the  current  at  a dangerous  speed.  The  girls  were  both 
paddling  hard  to  keep  the  canoe  away  from  the  center  of  the  river.  In  a short 
time  they  would  be  entering  the  high  banked  section  of  the  river  he  had  just 
been  thinking  about.  Then  it  would  become  impossible  to  go  ashore  as  they 
would  be  boxed  in  by  the  nearly  vertical  banks  for  at  least  a mile.  It  was  also 
an  area  which,  Jeff  remembered,  was  heavily  strewn  with  rocks. 

Conversation  had  seemed  unnecessary  to  Kelly  and  Chrissey.  They  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  swiftness  of  the  river  and  the  speed  of  the  canoe,  and 
they  were  each  thinking  their  own  thoughts.  By  the  time  they  had  been  on  the 
river  for  only  about  half  an  hour,  they  were  both  wet  from  the  splashing 
water,  and  Chrissey  got  the  spray  blown  from  Kelly's  paddle  as  the  blade 
lifted  out  of  the  water.  The  wind  was  brisk  and  the  water  penetratingly  cold. 

The  first  part  of  the  trip  had  not  taken  a great  deal  of  physical  effort  for 
the  girls,  just  mostly  a steady  “steering”  kind  of  paddling,  and  of  course,  a 
watchfulness  for  dangerous  objects  in  the  water.  But  within  the  past  few 
minutes,  the  current  seemed  to  change  and  it  pulled  and  pushed  them  every 
which  way.  The  whitecaps  jumped  over  the  gunnels  splashing  onto  their  legs 
and  feet.  Chrissey  stopped  paddling  and  began  bailing.  She  was  now  sitting 
in  the  icy  water.  As  she  bailed  faster  and  faster,  she  thought  how  comforting 
a warm  campfire  would  be  and  her  eyes  strayed  toward  the  still  horizontal 
bank.  Thoughts  of  the  high  vertical  banks  ahead  sent  a wave  of  shivers 
through  her  body,  and  she  told  herself  she  was  selfish  to  think  of  her  com- 
fort. She  grabbed  the  sponge  with  her  other  hand  and  slopped  at  the  puddles, 
and  then  found  she  couldn't  squeeze  it  out  with  one  hand.  Frustrated,  she 
tossed  it  under  Kelly’s  seat.  She  snatched  up  her  paddle  again  and  quickly 
caught  the  cadence  of  Kelly’s  stroke. 

Chrissey’s  jaws  were  beginning  to  ache  from  clenching  her  teeth  to  keep 
them  from  chattering.  It  seemed  to  Chrissey  that  her  whole  being  ached  from 
strain  and  cold.  Her  hands,  strong  little  square  hands,  had  become  “old  lady 
wrinkled”  and  unnaturally  white  from  the  constant  splashing  water.  She  kept 
watching  Kelly’s  arms  in  front  of  her,  trying  to  keep  her  own  tired  arms  mov- 
ing with  Kelly’s.  Chrissey  was  suddenly  afraid.  She’d  never  been  so  cold  in 
her  life,  and  that  piercing  cold  seemed  to  numb  her  self-confidence  as  well  as 
her  body.  She  felt  so  insignificant.  The  roar  of  the  river  now  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  kind  of  conversation  with  the  other  two.  Tears  stung  her  eyes  and 
she  swallowed  hard  hoping  the  nausea  she  felt  would  stay  where  it  was,  in  her 
stomach. 

Kelly  was  in  the  kneeling  position  on  her  river  soaked  knee  pads.  “Good 
thing  Jeff  had  noticed  them  on  the  pier  and  tossed  them  to  her  before  they 
left.  She  surely  needed  them  now,  she  thought. 

Sitting  in  the  bow,  Kelley  felt  very  vulnerable  and  exposed  to  the  dangers 
— more  so  than  the  others,  she  thought.  It  was  an  unreasonable  feeling,  she 
knew.  If  they  hit  a rock  or  tipped  in  the  current,  they’d  all  be  thrown  into  the 
river  together,  but  somehow,  sitting  in  the  front  of  the  canoe  where  she 
couldn’t  even  see  the  others  made  her  feel  insecure  and  scared.  Sunny  days 
on  the  river  she  had  loved  sitting  in  the  bow.  It  was  kind  of  like  being  the 
figurehead  on  a ship,  first  to  get  where  they  were  going.  Now  she  wasn’t  sure 
they  would  ever  get  to  where  they  were  going. 

Kelly  felt  heavy,  weighted  down  inside  her  chest,  and  she  thought  she 
was  sweating  — icy  cold  sweat.  She  could  just  signal  the  others  by  raising  her 
paddle  high  over  her  head,  and  then  the  sweating  would  stop.  But  her  arms 
felt  paralyzed.  Even  though  she  was  moving  them  to  paddle,  she  couldn’t  lift 
them  up. 

The  water  was  beginning  to  rise  quickly  now.  Jeff  could  see  the  old 
outhouse  ahead  high  on  the  right  bank  where  some  hunter’s  shanty  stood  in  a 
tiny  clearing  amongst  the  trees.  Maybe  the  solitude  of  the  deep  woods  had 
prompted  the  hunter  to  express  some  visible  sign  of  his  own  existence  for  the 
outhouse  had  been  painted  with  imagination.  Red  and  white  stripes  flowed 
much  like  a barber  pole  on  one  side,  a crudely  designed  owl  perched  on  the 
lower  tip  of  the  usual  half  moon  window  on  the  river  side,  and  a big  black 
spider  sat  in  the  center  of  a black  web  against  a fading  yellow  third  side.  This 
oddly  painted  creation  became  a kind  of  landmark  for  canoeists  — it  marked 
the  last  area  along  the  river  where  it  was  possible  to  go  ashore  before  entering 
the  almost  canyon-like  stretch  just  around  the  bend. 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  current  seized  the  canoe  sent  fresh 
flushes  of  adrenaline  into  Jeff’s  bloodstream  and  with  that  came  the  first 
rush  of  real  fear.  Fear  that  they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  keep  the  canoe  upright, 
fear  that  one  or  all  of  them  would  be  tossed  with  the  canoe  like  rag  dolls, 
fear  that  the  two  girls  weren’t  physically  strong  enough  to  sustain  their  steady 
paddling  against  the  relentless  pummelling  of  the  current.  As  a crew,  the 
three  of  them  had  worked  together  for  the  past  three  weeks,  everyday,  train- 
ing on  the  river.  They  had  worked  well  together,  pulling  with  a rhythm  that 
was  so  smooth  it  was  almost  like  each  was  a physical  extension  of  the  other. 
They  all  had  gone  through  the  physical  rigors  of  hiking  with  heavy  packs  on 
their  backs,  carrying  their  canoe  in  tandem  across  their  shoulders,  and  runn- 
ing three  miles  every  morning  to  build  up  their  breathing  and  heart  en- 
durance. The  girls  were  tough  and  dedicated,  but  seeing  their  hair  wet  from 
the  river  spray  and  plastered  to  their  heads  and  their  windbreakers  soaked 
and  clinging  to  their  arms  and  backs  under  their  life  vests,  Jeff  felt  a sudden 
protective  tenderness  for  them.  They  looked  so  — small. 

They  were  good  swimmers,  as  they  had  to  prove  before  they  were  ever 
allowed  in  a canoe.  But  even  good  swimmers  wearing  life  vests  would  not 
make  headway  in  this  current.  If  they  tipped,  and  spilled  into  the  river,  they 
would  only  be  able  to  flow  with  the  current’s  whim,  tossed  about  and 
helpless  as  fallen  leaves. 

Jeff  watched  the  girls  for  any  sign  to  go  ashore.  They  were  both  paddl- 
ing as  hard  as  he  was  to  stay  out  of  the  rapids  in  the  center. 

Chrissey  saw  the  outhouse.  Its  wild  colors  seemed  to  send  her  a moment 
of  warmness,  or  recognition,  or  . . . what?  She  knew  it  marked  the  last 
debarking  area  for  awhile,  and  somehow  it  seemed  just  like  a traffic  sign  say- 
ing “slow  down,  rough  road  ahead”  or  “icy  when  wet.”  It  was  like  a direc- 
tion for  how  to  handle  what  was  coming.  It  was  telling  her  to  cool  it.  And 
then  her  stomach  quieted,  and  her  paddle  continued  its  cutting  and  lifting,  in 
and  out  of  the  river. 


Kelly  saw  it  too,  sitting  up  on  the  bank  like  a caricature  of  a lighthouse, 
but  with  no  beacon  to  guide  the  ships  at  sea  — just  a dumb  owl  staring  into 
the  river  with  bright  green  eyes.  What  a place  for  an  outhouse.  It  reminded 
her  of  when  she  was  a child  and  her  mother  was  always  telling  her  to  be 
sure  you  go  to  the  bathroom,”  before  they  left  to  go  anywhere,  “because  it  s 
your  last  chance  before  we  get  there!”  Now  the  outhouse  was  telling  her 
“It’s  your  last  chance,  all  ashore  who’re  going  ashore!”  All  at  once  Kelly 
knew  why  her  arms  felt  paralyzed  even  though  she  was  still  moving  them  to 
paddle.  That  paralyzed  feeling  was  her  struggle  not  to  give  up  — as  long  as 
her  arms  were  paralyzed  to  any  movement  but  paddling,  she  could  not  give  a 
signal  to  surrender.  The  hell  with  that  outhouse!  She  didn’t  need  to  go  to  the 
bathroom  after  all. 

The  canoe  sped  past  the  outhouse  and  Jeff  had  a moment  of  almost  im- 
perceptible relief.  They  had  just  entered  the  bend  in  the  river  which  opened 
into  the  canyon,  and  the  current  was  erratic  and  the  water  was  crashing 
against  the  rocks. 

He  could  feel  the  canoe  being  swept  toward  the  rocky  center  of  the  river. 
He  began  to  work  his  paddle  harder  and  faster.  They  were  moving  closer  and 
closer  to  a large  log  which  was  lodged  against  the  rocks  in  a position  parallel 
to  the  river.  Instinctively  he  knew  the  girls  were  thinking  the  same  thing  he 
was  — if  they  timed  their  move  right,  they  would  use  all  three  paddles  at 
once  against  the  log  as  a push-off  point  for  leverage  against  the  current.  If 
they  could  push  hard  enough  while  they  were  moving,  and  if  the  paddles 
didn’t  split,  they  might  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  fast  current. 
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Kelly  was  the  one  to  watch.  When  she  made  her  move,  the  other  two 
would  have  to  move  at  the  same  time.  Jeff  knew  Chrissey  was  watching  Kel- 
ly, too. 

Kelly’s  paddle  came  out  of  the  water  and  was  held  horizontally,  ready. 
Chrissey’s  and  Jeff’s  paddles  were  poised  and  ready,  and  without  really 
thinking,  they  moved  in  unison,  their  paddles  jambing  the  log  hard.  The 
canoe  lurched  sideways  and  they  had  their  paddles  back  in  the  water  at  once. 
As  they  moved  sideways,  they  also  moved  forward  with  the  river.  Suddenly 
they  found  themselves  moving  along  very  fast,  but  without  struggling.  They 
had  found  another  current  in  the  river  that  moved  steadily  forward.  The 
rocks  and  the  dammed  up  logs  were  finally  behind  them.  Ahead  of  them, 
must  coming  into  view  through  the  gray  mist,  was  the  bridge. 

For  a few  seconds  they  all  just  let  the  river  take  them  along.  Then  Kelly 
turned  and  looked  back  at  Chrissey  and  then  at  Jeff,  her  wet  hair  in  strings 
struck  across  her  face,  and  then  she  grinned.  Chrissey  turned  and  looked 
over  her  shoulder  at  Jeff  and  he  could  she  she  was  smiling,  loo.  He  felt  his 
own  grin  almost  splitting  his  face.  He  raised  his  hand  and  touched  his  brow 
in  a little  salute  to  them. 

Then  he  reached  back  and  patted  the  wallet  in  his  pocket.  It  was  gonna 
be  a great,  great  party! 


Patience 

By  Pamela  Heckler 


On  a crisp  clear  autumn  day,  seventeen  year  old  Gabrieile  Brecht  entered 
her  home  for  the  last  time.  The  house  had  been  sold  to  include  the  furnishings, 
so  it  appeared  much  the  same  as  it  had  always  been.  Only  the  decorative  ac- 
cessories and  personal  items  had  been  removed.  As  Gabrieile  stood  in  the  foyer 
she  wondered  why  she  had  not  also  been  included  with  the  sale  of  the  house, 
since  so  few  items  of  her  past  were  being  moved. 

Gabrieile  entered  the  living  room  and  dropped  onto  the  sofa,  with  her  feet 
and  legs  stretched  toward  the  imaginary  heal  of  the  empty  fireplace.  The 
familiar  scent  of  her  mother's  cologne  was  interwoven  with  the  floral  fabric  of 
the  sofa  cushions;  and  she  was  reminded  of  her  mother’s  beautiful  face.  With 
her  long  blonde  hair  braided  and  knotted  at  the  back  of  her  head  with  only 
four  hairpins;  (which  was  one  of  the  many  things  that  had  always  fascinated 
Gabrieile  about  her  mother).  She  had  formed  the  conclusion  sometime  ago 
that  only  someone  with  movements  as  graceful  and  controlled  as  her  mother’s, 
could  keep  so  much  hair  in  place  with  so  few  pins. 

With  much  effort  and  a sign  of  misery,  Gabrieile  raised  her  body  from  the 
sofa  and  slowly  moved  down  the  hall  to  the  solarium.  The  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  windows  and  skylights  exaggerated  the  emptiness  of  the  room. 
This  had  always  been  her  favorite  room.  In  this  room,  she  had  napped  in  her 
playpen,  played  with  her  dolls,  and  done  her  schoolwork,  while  her  mother 
worked  at  her  easel.  The  palms,  rubber  trees,  and  other  immense  tropical 
plants  which  her  mother  tended  so  faithfully  had  been  removed,  and  were 
already  being  placed  in  the  new  house  by  the  moving  men.  The  missing  plants 
reminded  her  of  bedtimes  long  ago  and  she  could  hear  her  mother’s  whispering 
voice. 

"Dig  a hole  and  plant  you  deep, 

with  lots  of  soil  around  your  feet.” 

As  her  mother  said  the  rhyme,  she  would  draw  back  the  blankets,  pal  the 
center  of  the  bed,  then  Gabrieile  would  climb  into  bed,  and  her  mother  would 
press  the  blankets  around  her  legs  and  feet.  Then  Gabrieile  would  choose  an 
imaginary  plant,  flower,  or  vegetable  to  be  during  the  night  and  her  mother 
would  sprinkle  her  with  kisses  to  help  her  grow. 

The  corner  of  the  room  where  once  her  mother’s  canvas,  easel,  and  paints 
stood  had  dots  of  colored  pigment  on  the  tile  floor;  giving  hints  of  the  once  ar- 
tistic domain.  Gabrieile  pulled  her  jacket  tighter  around  her  shoulders  as  if  the 
emptiness  of  the  room  reflected  her  own  vulnerable  state.  She  turned  from  the 
room  and  began  to  climb  the  staircase;  caressing  the  banister  with  such  sorrow 
that  her  vision  was  momentarily  blurred,  and  she  tripped  on  the  steps  halfway 
up  the  landing.  She  approached  the  doorway  to  her  bedroom,  stopped,  and 
chose  to  lean  on  the  door  frame  rather  than  enter.  It  was  as  if  some  inner  voice 
warned  that  all  the  self  control  she  was  so  desperately  trying  to  maintain  would 
be  lost  if  she  were  to  cross  the  threshold.  Sounds  of  laughter  and  recent  tears 
seemed  to  mingle  with  the  dust  particles  dancing  in  the  sunlight  that  was  seep- 
ing from  beneath  the  window  shades.  She  remembered  Sarah,  her  oldest  friend 
saying, 

“You  are  so  lucky,  Gabrieile,  to  have  a mother  like  yours.  My  mother 
could  never  survive  without  my  father;  let  alone  be  a success  like  your 
mother.”  Gabrieile  had  replied  with  pride  in  her  voice, 

“My  mother  is  very  independent,  I guess  she  doesn’t  need  a man 
around." 

The  last  few  months  had  changed  everything.  The  night  in  July  would 
forever  be  imprinted  on  her  mind.  She  had  just  returned  from  a camping  trip 
with  her  father.  She  felt  dirty  and  sticky  and  had  only  wanted  a bath.  Feeling 
cool  and  refreshed  from  her  bath,  she  had  entered  her  bedroom  to  find  her 
mother  sitting  at  the  dressing  table  staring  into  the  mirror.  Her  mother  had 
turned  and  said, 

“Gabrieile,  I have  the  most  exciting  news  to  tell  you  — Dietrich  and  I are 
getting  married." 

Gabrieile  had  quickly  put  her  head  down  and  began  rubbing  her  hair  dry 
with  a towel.  She  had  needed  time  to  answer  and  could  not  let  her  mother  see 
her  expression  of  shock. 

“Why,  that’s  wonderful.  I’m  so  happy  for  you!”  That  is  what  she  had 
said.  But  what  she  felt  was  entirely  different.  She  had  wanted  to  scream  and 
protest, 

“Why  do  you  want  to  get  married?  You’re  successful  and  we  have 
everything  we  need!  We  have  been  happy  together.  I have  a father,  and  don’t 
want  another  one!  You  weren’t  happy  being  married  to  father!  What  makes 
you  think  this  time  will  be  different!” 


Instead  of  saying  what  she  really  felt,  she  had  walked  over  to  her  mother 
and  gave  her  a hug  and  kiss.  She  had  been  playing  the  role  of  the  understan- 
ding daughter  since  her  mother  and  Dietrich  had  first  started  dating,  and  it 
seemed  too  late  to  change.  Gabrieile  had  started  noticing  the  changes  in  her 
mother  right  after  her  return  from  Mexico;  where  she  had  met  Dietrich,  who 
was  also  vacationing  there.  Her  mother  had  shown  less  interest  in  her  painting 
and  began  rearranging  her  schedules  around  Dietrich’s  visits.  She  had  certainly 
laughed  more  and  looked  more  beautiful  as  each  day  passed,  but  Gabrieile 
found  it  difficult  to  share  in  her  mother’s  new  found  happiness.  They  often  in- 
vited her  to  join  them,  but  she  somehow  felt  the  invitation  was  made  out  of 
politeness  and  a sense  of  duty.  Since  her  mother  and  Dietrich  were  both  Ger- 
man they  spoke  in  German  and  had  further  alienated  Gabrieile.  As  time  pass- 
ed, she  began  to  feel  more  like  a foreigner  in  a strange  land  than  Dietrich  did. 

Gabrieile  closed  the  bedroom  door,  hoping  to  end  the  replay  of  these 
disturbing  memories.  As  she  moved  back  to  the  stairway,  she  tried  to  sort  out 
the  confusing  thoughts  that  were  going  on  in  her  mind.  With  the  house  sold 
and  all  things  familiar  gone,  she  did  not  know  where  she  belonged.  Her  father 
had  said  she  could  live  with  him,  but  his  leaving  fifteen  years  ago  had  always 
kept  her  from  feeling  secure  in  his  presence.  Gabriele  stopped  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  and  knew  she  had  to  make  a choice.  The  one  option  she  had  not  yet 
seriously  considered  came  to  mind.  She  could  just  get  into  her  car  and  drive 
until  she  found  somewhere  to  belong  or  someone  who  wanted  her. 

Adrienne  Brendt  was  busily  adding  the  final  touches  to  the  new  house. 
She  moved  from  room  to  room  delighting  in  all  that  she  saw.  The  furniture 
purchased  on  their  European  honeymoon  was  beautiful  in  the  living  room. 
The  den  had  been  designed  with  a Mexican  motif  as  a memorial  to  Dietrich’s 
and  her  first  meeting.  She  followed  the  moving  men  into  Gabrielle’s  room  and 
began  to  unpack  the  boxes  as  they  were  set  down.  The  brass  bed  and  wicker 
furniture  had  been  imported  from  India,  and  was  meant  to  be  a special  sur- 
prise for  Gabrieile.  Adrienne  could  not  wait  to  see  the  look  on  her  daughter’s 
face  when  she  saw  the  room.  The  first  box  she  opened  held  Gabrielle’s  expan- 
sive collection  of  family  photographs.  She  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  lie 
across  the  bed  and  browse  through  the  albums.  Nostalgia  and  excitement 
mingled  within  her  as  she  stared  at  a picture  of  Gabrieile  taken  when  she  was 
two  years  old.  She  began  to  speak  softly,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  the  picture 
of  her  daughter  that  she  saw  before  her. 

“Oh,  the  struggle  of  surviving  those  first  ten  years.  My  foolish  pride  when 
Edward  walked  out.  I still  remember  those  words  spoken  in  pain  and  anger.” 

“I  don’t  need  you;  go  find  yourself!  Go  ahead  — travel  and  experience  all 
those  things  you  think  marriage  and  a family  are  keeping  you  from!  Gabrieile 
and  I will  get  along  fine  without  you  or  any  man!” 

“What  a fool  1 was  to  say  such  things.  So  many  times  I would  have  died  if 
1 hadn’t  had  you  Gabrieile.  I admit  there  were  days  when  I resented  your 
presence  and  dependency  on  me,  but  those  were  the  times  that  I came  to 
understand  Edward  and  sympathize  with  him.  Edward  gave  into  those  feelings 
and  left.  I was  determined  not  to.  All  I had  then  was  my  talent,  and  you 
Gabrieile,  and  1 knew  you  would  give  me  the  strength  to  use  that  talent  to  help 


us  survive.  Papa’s  words  were  with  me  daily, 

“ ‘We  Germans  are  called  stubborn,  but  it  is  really  our  desire  to  survive 
and  not  give  up.  In  America,  we  shall  use  our  strength  and  courage  to  make 
our  stubborn  dreams  come  true!’ 

“Dietrich  is  so  like  Papa.  1 remember  when  we  first  met,  just  hearing  his 
voice  brought  a rush  of  emotions  within  me.  Maybe  it  was  to  have  someone  to 
speak  German  with  after  so  many  years.  I’m  not  sure,  but  that  first  night  I 
cried  the  first  real  tears  in  fourteen  years.  1 had  kept  so  many  feelings  inside  me 
since  your  father  left,  like  a woman’s  natural  desires.  You.  my  plants,  and  my 
painting  were  the  only  things  that  I trusted  enough  to  get  close  to.  The  fear  of 
rejection  and  failure  had  become  like  a cancer  growing  inside  of  me.  Thau* 
why  I took  the  trip  to  Mexico.  I know  that  you  think  I have  changed  and  1 m 
not  quite  sure  how  to  explain  it  to  you.  I have  learned  so  many  new  things 
about  myself  since  meeting  Dietrich.  I was  wrong  to  think  that  being  indepen- 
dent and  strong  meant  living  without  a man.  I don’t  want  you  to  deny  y°uf 
womanhood  as  I have  done.  Dietrich  has  said  that  I must  be  patient  to  give  you 
time  to  adjust  to  a new  mother,  a new  father,  and  a new  home.  I am  still  a bit 
frightened  and  unsure  of  these  new  feelings  Gabrieile!  We  both  need  your  love 
and  patience  as  well  so  that  we  can  all  gel  to  know  ourselves  and  each  other 
better.” 

Adrienne  closed  the  photograph  album  and  jumped  from  the  bed  at  t 
sound  of  a car  door  slamming  in  the  driveway.  She  moved  to  the  window  an 
stood  waving  at  Gabrieile  as  she  walked  toward  the  front  door  to  enter  her  ne" 
home  for  the  first  time. 


fairy  tales  by  famous  authors 

By  Craig  Gustafson 


Ch.  1 . "Little  Bo  Peep",  by  Franz  Kafka 

Little  Bo  K.  awoke  one  fine  morning  to  find  her  sheep  missing.  She  was 
disconcerted,  but  not  upset,  for  she  was  sure  she  knew  where  to  find  him 
Therefore,  she  arose  calmly  and  unhurriedly  dressed  hersell.  only  to  find' 
upon  entering  the  sitting-room,  that  a shaggy  little  troll  in  a moth-eaten  green 
suit  had  completely  consumed  her  breakfast,  and  was  starting  to  eat  the  dishes. 
•■Who  are  you?  said  Little  Bo  K.,  for  she  did  not  know  who  he  was  "You’d 
do  well  to  mind  your  longue,"  said  the  troll  surlily.  “It  won’t  help  your  case  in 
the  slightest  to  abuse  the  process  server."  Little  Bo  K.  was  put  slightly  off- 
balance  by  this,  but  she  took  off  one  shoe  and  tried  to  discover  what  this  mat- 
ter was  about.  Who  was  this  troll,  so  freely  masticating  her  coffee  mug?  As  if 
in  answer,  the  troll  said,  “Your  sheep  has  been  repossessed,  my  good 
woman."  "Where  is  the  form?"  asked  Bo  K.  sharply,  for  she  had  had  just 
about  enough  of  this  trollfoolery.  "I’m  not  allowed  to  show  it  to  you."  snap- 
ped the  troll.  "And  you’d  do  well  to  show  respect.  I’m  only  doing  what  I’m 
told  to  do.”  "Who  told  you  to  do  this?"  queried  Bo  K.  "Who  is  your 
superior?  I wish  to  speak  to  him."  "You  let  me  know  if  you  find  out  ’’  the 
troll  yawned,  weary  from  talk  and  a more  than  hearty  breakfast  "He’s  pro- 
bably someone  at  the  Bureau  of  Sheep.  You  might  try  there.”  So  saying  he 
rolled  over  onto  the  windowsill,  and.  falling  three  stories  to  the  ground  fell 
fast  asleep.  "I  certainly  will  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Sheep”,  said  Bo  K„  and,  so 
saying,  tumbled  down  the  stairs. 

She  was  caught  by  her  neighbor,  Olaf  Schwartz.  A big,  brawny  man  with 
tremendous  ear  lobes.  “Thank  you,  Herr  Schwartz,"  Bo  K.  "My  own  absent- 
mindedness  is  what  threw  me  down  the  stairs."  "Dont’  throw  Bo  K.s  at  me." 
warbled  Olaf,  and  Bo  K.  fell  to  kissing  him  passionately,  feverishly,  wantonly. 
She  lingered  over  his  cheeks,  the  nape  of  his  neck,  once  in  a while  his  lips,  but 
most  of  all  the  precious  earlobes,  nibbling,  caressing,  receding  them  within 
her  moist,  ruby  lips.  Then  they  thrashed  about  the  stairway  in  an  excess  of 
animal  sexuality,  hitherto  unknown  to  either  of  them.  Several  passersby  stop- 
ped to  stare,  to  comment,  to  sell  scorecards  and  popcorn,  but  this  bothered 
them  not.  When  finishing,  to  the  applause  of  dozens,  Olaf  and  Bo  K 
straightened  their  clothing  and  spoke  to  each  other  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
happened.  And  really  nothing  had.  “I  think  I should  be  getting  to  the  Bureau 
of  Sheep,”  said  Bo  K.,  pausing  occasionally  for  breath.  "Yes.  you  certainly 
must."  agreed  Olaf,  his  earlobes  still  a bright  pink.  "Good  day,"  said  Bo  K. 
‘Good  day,”  said  Olaf.  They  parted,  satisfied  but  indifferent. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  Bo  K.  reached  the  Bureau  of  Sheep,  and  even 
later  than  that  when  she  opened  the  door.  Stepping  delicately  into  the  forbid- 
ding gray  structure,  Bo  K.  proceeded  to  the  Information  Desk.  “Am  I in  the 
right  place?”  she  asked.  The  woman  at  the  counter  gave  her  a cold,  malignant 
stare.  "Beats  me,"  she  finally  said.  "Where  do  you  want  to  go?”  “Bureau  of 
Sheep,"  replied  Bo  K„  bright  as  a pin.  “In  there.”  said  the  woman.  Bo  K.  had 
walked  about  fifty  feet  when  she  realized  that  the  woman  had  not  indicated 
any  direction.  She  decided  on  the  scientific  selection  method,  once  used  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  draft,  Eenie  Meenie  Minie  Mo.  Opening  a door,  Bo  K.  stuck 
her  head  tactfully  in.  "Come  in,  come  in!"  snapped  a bitter  voice.  “What  do 
you  want?  1 want  my  sheep,"  said  Bo  K.  "He’s  been  repossessed."  “Sit 
there  and  wait,  said  the  man,  and  Bo  K.  recognized  him  as  the  troll.  “How 
long  should  I wait?"  asked  Bo  K.  The  troll  thought  a bit,  then  replied,  “Until 
Hell  freezes  over.  "Right,"  said  Bo  K.,  and  began  her  vigil.  Through  many 
cold  days  and  hot  nights  Bo  K.  waited,  but  the  troll  wouldn't  speak  another 
word,  save  for  an  occasional  "Put  out  that  cigar,  lady!”  Days  . . . months 
years  passed,  and  still  Bo  K.  did  not  even  glimpse  her  sheep,  and  she  began  to 
suspect  that  she  had  been  fleeced.  Boredom  gave  way  to  tedium.  Tedium  gave 
way  to  apathy  . . . (The  manuscript,  unfinished  by  Kafka  before  his  death, 
ends  here,  but  notes  found  by  his  editor.  Max  Brod,  indicated  that  Bo  k! 
would  die  waiting  for  the  sheep  to  be  returned,  never  finding  out  that  the  sheep 
had  been  eaten  by  the  troll  immediately  before  starting  on  her  breakfast  and 
making  up  the  story  about  the  Bureau  of  Sheep,  which  did  not  exist. 
Beaurocracy,  in  this  work  of  Kafka’s,  is  not  only  omnipotent,  but  mythical.) 

Ch.  2.  "The  Three  Little  Pigs"by  William  Shakespeare 
ACT  ONE,  SCENE  I 

A pork  abode.  A SOW  lays  upon  a bed.  Enter  three  pigs,  BEVOLIO  LEN- 
NOX and  SEBASTIAN. 


Approach,  my  sons,  approach  as  thy  mother  breathes 
ner  last  breath  on  this  foul  fortress  of  an  Earth. 

LENNOX:  We  attend  thee,  Mother.  What  is  thy  will? 

S0W:  That  thou,  Lennox,  and  thou.  Benvolio,  and  Sebas- 

han.  too,  shall  not  follow  in  the  lamentable  footfalls  of  thy  father,  the  noble 
Ptospero.  Good  man  that  he  was,  that  is  no  more,  had  he  but  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  collected  wits  of  you  three,  he  had  still  been  a-lacking  the  graceful 
intelligence  to  keep  clear  of  the  wolf;  take  this  from  one  that  loved  him  and 
loved  him  well,  thy  father  had  not  the  wits  the  Munificent  Saviour  saw  fit  to 
bestow  upon  him. 

BEN\OLIO:  What  say  you?  Our  goodly  father,  whose 

sainted  rememberance  doth  fill  us  all,  a fool? 

Aye,  but  a good  man. 

SEBASTIAN:  But  a fool. 

Aye.  Whilst  the  cold  of  a winter’s  night,  a fitful  bliz- 
rd  falling,  the  demon  wind  a-howling  most  piteously,  thy  father,  the 
graceful  Prospero,  went  hunting  for  daffodils  with  which  to  adorn  my  head  on 
BFN|emem^eranCe  day  °ur  nuPtua*  connection.  And  . . . 

VOLIO:  ’Twas  than  the  wolf,  curst  be  his  name,  came 

uPon  him. 

Too  true,  good  piglet,  too  true.  I oft  wanted  to  snuff 
^ ame  my  own  life-candle,  and,  but  for  the  tender  affections  of  my  three 
Hi"  red  sou*s-  I should  have  followed  this  gloomy  course.  But  hark!  the  flame 
lnyers  Presently.  Attend  me,  young  rogues,  and  listen  most  carefully  to  my 

instructions! 

S*r0L,°.  SEBASTIAN,  LENNOX:  So  shall  we  all. 

Wjsd  Never  let  the  confidence  of  thyself  o’ertake  the 

loo,h°md  Be  not  so  muctl  afraid  of  appearing  a poltroon  as  of  becoming  a 
pro,  ar  y martyr.  Many’s  the  young  fool  gone  to  heaven  whilst  the  wise  man 
and  r n8Si  life  S journey  s'mply  by  keeping  his  wits  about  him!  So  remember, 

B *ca"  always,  these  words.  Vow  now,  do! 

SOWV°L1°’  SEBASTI  AN,  LENNOX:  We  so  vow. 

ir,llff'  , For  this  assurance  much  thanks.  O!  The  candle  is 

benv  ' die!  (Dics) 

one  rL,0:  Never  have  the  specters  of  the  night  removed 

c so  fair. 
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SEBASTIAN:  So  shall  I,  with  heaviest  heart. 

BENVOLIO:  Much  thanks.  Bring  forth  the  mourners,  good 

Lennox,  that  our  mother’s  praises  may  be  sung  to  the  heaven’s,  so  shall  it 
please  God’s  ears. 

LENNOX:  ’Tis  done  in  a bolt  of  lightening. 

BENVOLIO:  I’ll  alert  the  butcher. 

SEBASTIAN:  When  shall  we  three  meet  again.  In  thunder, 

lightening  or  in  rain? 

BENVOLIO:  When  mourning’s  work  is  o’ertaken,  And  our 

good  mother’s  turned  to  bacon!  (Exeunt) 

ACT  ONE,  SCENE  2 

VOLIQ6  °f  Str3W'  SEBAST,AN  stands  in  front.  Enter  LENNOX  and  BEN- 


Good  morrow,  noble  sirs! 

Good  morrow. 

What  think  you  of  the  newest  addition  to  the 


SEBASTIAN: 

LENNOX.  BENVOLIO: 

SEBASTIAN: 
noble  landscape? 

LENNOX:  Tis  a beautiful  structure,  good  Sebastian.  The 

palace  of  Olympus,  with  Gods  and  Goddesses  inhabiting  the  halls,  would 
shake  with  rage  and  jealousy  were  it  to  gaze  down  and  observe  thy  handiwork ! 
SEBASTIAN:  Thy  flattery  would  tickle  the  sphinx  into  a 

smile!  Benvolio.  of  what  mind  art  thous9 

BENFOLIO:  Mistake  me  not.  brother,  but  hast  thou  guard- 

ed against  the  rain? 


SEBASTINA 

BENVOLIO: 

SEBASTINA 

BENFOLIO: 

SEBASTINA 


Aye. 

The  fire? 

Aye  redoubled! 

And  the  wolf.  What  of  him? 

The  wolf  that  possesses  the  might  to  destroy 
my  noble  castle  has  not  received  the  gift  of  birth! 

BENVOLIO:  Then,  good  Sebastian,  1 am  satisfied.  Thy 

safety  and  comfort  assured,  I leave  thee  to  thy  solitude. 

LENNOX:  As  do  I. 

SEBASTIAN:  Then  farewell  to  both,  until  the  day  of  the 

country  market. 

LENNOX.  BENFOLIO:  Farewell.  (Exit) 

SEBASTIAN:  Such  good  brothers  are  the  fortune  of  few. 

’Tis  great  and  ’tis  marvelous  that  I should  have  two.  (Exuent) 
ACT  ONE,  SCENE  3 

The  house  of  straw.  Three  days  later.  Enter  the  WOLF. 

WOLF:  Hunger,  bestill  thy  restless  craving!  I shall  endeavor 

to  appease  thee,  but  until  such  time  desist,  desist!  Ah!  methinks  I bespied  a 
porker  within  these  hay-walls.  Hunger,  thy  time  has  come  to  perish!  Little  pig, 
Little  pig,  admit  me,  I pray. 

SEBASTIAN:  I will,  when  my  hairs  are  gnarl’d  and  gray! 

WOLF:  Then  I’ll  huff,  and  I’ll  puff,  and  I’ll  blow  you 

away! 

(WOLF  blows  house  down  and  devours  SEBASTIAN) 

ACT  TWO,  SCENE  1 

A house  of  sticks.  Five  days  later.  Enter  LENNOX  and  BENVOLIO. 
LENNOX:  No  word  from  our  sad  brother? 

BENVOLIO:  Not  a peep,  not  a whisper  hear  I,  though  his 

house  be  destroyed  these  five  days. 

LENNOX:  Sebastian's  castle  of  straw,  I fear,  could  not 

withstand  the  army  of  Wolf. 


BENVOLIO:  Take  care  then,  that  our  mother's  advise  be 

heeded.  How  strong  is  thy  house? 

LENNOX:  As  strong  as  strong  can  be.  Dear  brother,  fear 

not  for  me. 

BENVOLIO:  Then  farewell,  good  Lennox.  I leave  thee  to 

thy  house  of  sticks,  whilst  I go  forth  in  search  of  bricks!  (exeunt) 

ACT  TWO,  SCENE  2 

The  house  of  sticks.  One  hour  later.  Enter  the  WOLF. 

WOLF:  Hunger,  hunger,  give  me  rest!  Was  e’er  a wolf  so 

wretched  as  I?  The  witch  upon  the  pyre,  the  soldier  a-writhing  on  the  sword  as 
a fish  on  a pike,  none  of  these  can  match  the  agony  of  my  entrails!  But  softl 
Piglet  noises  from  within!  Misery,  thou  shalt  soon  be  put  arest.  Little  pig,  little 
pig,  admit  me,  pray! 

LENNOX:  I will,  when  my  hairs  are  gnarl’d  and  gray! 

WOLF:  Then  I’ll  huff,  and  I’ll  puff,  and  I’ll  blow  you 

away! 

(WOLF  blows  house  down  and  devours  LENNOX) 

ACT  THREE,  SCENE  I 

A house  of  bricks.  Three  days  later.  BENVOLIO  stands  alone. 
BENVOLIO:  Two  brothers  lost  within  a single  week.  What 

a hard  and  pitiless  world  this  is.  Methinks  that,  were ’t  not  for  the  sage  ad- 
monitions of  my  dead  mother,  I would  give  up  for  lost  and  relieve  myself  of 
the  burden  of  continuing  in  a world  so  oppressive  and  ungrateful  as  this.  And 
yet,  revulsion  of  suicide  within  my  breast  is  not  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be 
suppressed.  The  love,  rather,  of  life,  is  the  soldier  that  slays  all  feelings  of  a 
self-destructive  nature.  Concentrate  then,  upon  the  sky,  the  clouds,  the  noble 
sun  astride  the  fertile  loins  of  the  heavens,  for  ’tis  looking  down  and  spying 
what  lies  a-parallel  to  the  body  that  decays  the  soul.  I shall  sit  in  my  house  of 
bricks  until  the  end  of  time,  devoting  my  meager  life  to  thoughts  of  a heavenly 
nature,  thus  unburdoning,  I pray,  the  weight  of  the  Earth’s  rotting  chain.  I go. 
(Exit) 

ACT  THREE,  SCENE  2 

WOLF:  O,  hunger,  hunger,  hunger!  Thrice  dost  thou 

destory  my  innards!  Wilt  thou  never  be  satiated?  My  heart  despairs  of  the  gore 
and  the  agony  I have  been  compelled  to  inflict  on  thy  behalf.  Depart,  foul 
fiend!  Ah,  ’tis  no  use.  The  hunger  remains  the  same.  Perhaps  it  is  I who  should 
take  leave  in  its  stead.  I’ll  find  me  a goodly  stretch  of  rope,  then  . . . but  no. 
The  piglet  smell  assails  my  generous  nose  once  more.  Once  more  the  blood, 
again  the  gore.  Little  pig,  little  pig,  admit  me,  I pray. 

BENVOLIO:  (aside)  My  heart  is  too  weighted  with  melan- 

choly matters  to  partake  in  the  sport  of  these  children,  (aloud)  I will,  when  my 
hairs  are  gnarl’d  and  gray! 

WOLF:  (aside)  Again,  and  again!  (aloud)  Then  I’ll  huff, 

and  I’ll  puff,  and  I’ll  blow  you  away!  (Tries  to  blow  brick  house  down.  Fails) 
What?  A philanthropist  that  refuses  to  give!  Zounds,  if  I can’t  barge  through, 
I’ll  slip  in!  To  the  chimney! 
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ACT  THREE,  SCENE  3 . 

Inside  the  brick  house.  Immediately  following.  BENVOLIO  sits  reading^ 
BENVOLIO'  Alas,  this  but  reinforces  my  solitude.  Ah!  the 

wolf  (for  tis  the  fiend  indeed,  I have  learned)  attempts  to  chimneyate  me.  But 
it  shall  not  come  to  pass.  (Builds  a fire,  puts  a kettle  of  water  on  the  fire.) 
WOLF.  (from  above)  Be  still  my  hunger!  Thou  shall  be 

avenged!  (Falls  into  the  kettle)  'Sblood!  A very  soup! 

BENVOLIO:  'Tis  my  brothers,  then,  sirrah,  and  not  thy 

stomach,  to  feel  the  strong  balm  of  a liquid  revenge!  Cook,  thou  wretched 
rogue,  and  provide  me  with  a meal  of  emotional  sustenance! 

WOLF:  I am  undone!  (Dies) 

BENVOLIO:  1 thank  the  wisdom  of  my  dead  mother,  the 

retaining  of  my  courage,  and  the  gracious  attendance  of  a merciful  God  in  the 
vanquishment  of  my  enemy.  For,  where  foolish  pigs  their  lives  must  give,  a 
wise  one  may  yet  get  to  live! 

(Exuent) 


Sylvia  Carnes 


Look  So  Pretty 

By  Judy  Dunlap 
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Once  upon  a time  there  was  a princess,  a very  beautiful  and  delicate 
princess  to  be  sure. 

Tina  lay  in  her  bed  this  particular  Saturday  morning  thinking,  when  she 
heard  herself  saying  aloud  “Whatever  made  me  wake  up  thinking  about  The 
Princess  and  The  Pea?”  Feeling  foolish  that  she  was  speaking  aloud  with  no 
one  there,  she  looked  around  in  embarrassment  making  sure  no  one  had,  in 
fact,  heard  her.  She  vowed  to  continue  her  wonderment  in  silence. 

Could  it  be  this  new  bedding,  being  thick  and  luxurious  as  it  is,  that 
caused  my  thoughts  to  focus  on  that  particular  fairy  tale? 

She  seemed  to  answer  her  own  question  as  she  snuggled,  rolled,  and 
snuggled  again  deep  into  the  softness  of  the  luscious  satin  comforter  her 
father  had  given  her  on  her  eighteenth  birthday.  What  an  extravagance!  He 
had  always  been  so  conservative,  partly  out  of  necessity,  partly  because  it 
was  just  his  nature.  Everyone  knew  him  as  such.  Many  because  of  the  12  year 
old  car  he  drove,  still  looking  new  and  on  its  first  set  of  tires.  Surely  the  rub- 
ber would  rot  right  off  the  wheels  causing  him  an  untimely  demise!  How  she 
had  hoped  not.  She  loved  him  very  much,  and  he  was  all  she  had  now  that 
her  mother  was  gone.  Even  the  clerks  at  the  grocery  took  notice  of  his  being 
conservative  as  they  checked  out  the  items  he  purchased;  staples  purchased  in 
large  economy  sizes,  getting  the  most  for  the  dollar,  while  foods  such  as 
meats  were  bought  only  in  just  the  right  portions.  What  bothered  Tina  most 
was  that  he  never  bought  butter.  Oh,  how  she  hated  that  cheap  lard  tasting 
margarine!  She  turned  to  gaze  at  the  picture  of  her  mother  and  father  which 
she  kept  near  her  bed.  It  was  a picture  of  happier  times  for  all  of  them.  As 
she  turned  she  caught  a glimpse  of  her  long  brunette  curls  contrasting  against 
the  creamy  colored  satin  pillow  shams  like  a dark  chocolate  sauce  flowing 
down  a mound  of  mocha  ice  cream  and  she  forgot  the  picture,  as  once  again, 
her  thoughts  turned  to  The  Princess  and  the  Pea.  Giving  an  impish  giggle, 
followed  by  one  quick  look  of  admonition  to  herself  in  the  mirror  because  of 
her  delight  in  her  own  beauty,  she  sprang  to  her  knees  on  the  bed  and  began 
folding,  arranging,  and  stacking  her  bedding  in  such  a way  as  to  form  her 
own  pile  of  mattresses.  Could  she  pass  the  test?  What  could  she  use  as  the 
pea?  As  she,  clad  in  her  favorite  green  pajamas,  slid  her  tanned  body  to  the 
floor,  her  toe  caught  in  the  folds  of  the  comforter  and  brought  the  entire 
stack  to  a tangled  heap  on  the  carpet.  Try  as  she  might,  she  was  not  able  to 
stop  the  avalanche  of  pillows,  blankets,  and  comforters  in  time  to  save  her 
own  tower  of  luxury.  Briefly  she  damned  the  slick  satin  sheets  — the  very 
thing  for  which  she  had  longed,  lo,  these  many  years  — blaming  them  for  her 
tower’s  fall.  Once  again  she  was  intent  on  searching  for  a pea,  leaving  the 
mass  of  luxury  lying  on  the  floor  next  to  the  nearly  naked  bed.  She  crossed 
the  room  and,  looking  back  at  the  bed  shivered  as  the  picture  of  the  bare  slab 
at  the  mortuary  came  to  mind.  The  bundle  of  bedding  on  the  floor,  reminded 
her  of  her  mother  as  she  lay  dressed  in  fur  coat,  at  the  base  of  that  cold  hard 
slab  where  she  had  fallen,  upon  identifying  Robert’s  body. 

Why  couldn’t  her  mother  have  left  her  at  home?  What  was  the  lesson 
she  was  to  have  learned  as  her  mother  screamed  at  her  hysterically  all  the  way 
to  the  morgue?  What  was  she  to  have  gained  from  staring  at  her  brother’s 
barely  recognizable  form?  Would  she  ever  forget?  Could  she  ever  forget? 
Only  when  she  allowed  herself  to,  the  Dr.  had  said.  What  did  he  know! 

Grabbing  her  hairbrush,  she  stroked  her  full  curls  with  vengeance,  but 
soon,  as  always,  her  anger  subsided,  and  the  brushing  became  graceful  strok- 
ing. 

Maybe  a new  hairstyle  . . . 

First,  the  hair  behind  the  right  ear  with  left  eye  slightly  covered  — seduc- 
tive; next,  a cluster  of  hair  like  a bun  covering  each  ear  — a Swedish  school 
girl;  then,  every  bit  of  the  thick  locks  piled  on  top  of  her  head  except  for 
wisps  at  the  ears  and  nape  of  the  neck  — demure,  yet  provocative  . . . 

No,  the  family  would  never  like  it. 

Again  she  admonished  herself  for  feeling  so  good;  should  she  not  still  be 
mourning  her  brother? 

Gently  her  expression  changed  to  one  of  adoration  as  she  thought  once 
again  of  her  father.  She  was  not  able  to  feel  the  same  warmth  for  her  mother 
as  she  did  for  her  father.  Was  it  because  her  mother  did  not  seem  to  feel  it 
for  her?  She  was  sure  her  mother  had  felt  really  good  about  Robert,  why  not 
about  Tina?  Tina  was  secure  in  her  father’s  love  though.  Was  this  one  of 
those  complexes  Freud  had  written  about?  All  of  this  was  disturbing,  but 
comfort  came  as  she  remembered  a song  her  father  had  sung  to  her  since  she 
was  a baby. 

“Pretty  baby,  baby  mine 
look  so  pretty,  look  so  fine 
love  your  mother, 
but  say  you’re  mine” 

Again  and  again  she  sang  as  she  searched  the  room  for  a pea. 

A peek  into  the  button  basket  was  rewarded  with  only  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  a very  tiny  spider  scurrying  to  hide  from  her  scrutiny  under  the 
very  button  which  was  most  like  his  color.  How  could  these  mindless 
creatures  of  nature  do  it?  Was  it  luck?  Do  they  knowingly  have  a sense  of 
camouflage?  Adaptation,  wasn’t  that  what  her  biology  teacher  would  call  it? 
Yes,  she  believed  it  was. 

"Pretty  baby,  baby  mine 
look  so  pretty 
look  so  fine 
love  your  mother, 
but  say  you’re  mine.” 

On  to  the  jewel  box.  Such  an  array  of  rings,  pins,  bracelets,  necklaces, 
and  hair  ornaments  — gold,  silver,  ruby-red,  emerald-green,  diamond-like 
rhinestones,  plastic,  and  glass  — all  of  them  tarnished  or  clouded  over  with 
age;  all  except  one  piece.  The  emerald  green  in  the  eyes  of  the  furry  brown 
cat  pin  still  flashed  brightly  as  it  caught  the  light,  just  as  her  brother  had  said 
her  eyes  did  when  he  got  her  angry  or  excited,  which  only  caused  them  to 
Hash  all  the  more  as  he  teased  her  about  them.  She  lifted  the  pin  from  the 
case  and  fastened  it  to  her  pajama  top.  She  had  worn  it  only  once.  Maybe 
her  brother  hadn’t  noticed,  or  maybe  he  had.  Would  he  have  liked  her  to 
Wear  it  more? 

It’s  too  late  now.  I'll  never  know.  Why  was  I so  selfish?  I never  even 
l°ld  him  what  a neat  brother  he  really  was! 

As  the  tears  spilled  down  her  cheeks,  she  found  herself  ripping  the  pin 
from  her  pajamas  causing  a snag  to  blemish  the  otherwise  perfectly  smooth 
silk  top. 


Now  look  what  I’ve  done! 
Taking  a deep  breath  she 
repeating  her  daddy’s  rhyme. 
“Pretty  baby,  baby  mine 
look  so  pretty 
look  so  fine 


Why  am  I always  such  a brat? 

regained  her  composure  and  found  solace  in 


love  your  mother, 
but  say  you’re  mine.” 


What  caused  mom  to  become  so  harsh  and  unyielding * Was  it  the  great 

d'ZZ7l  be,  weZhCr  and  dad?  Mom  ""  heels,  silk,  and  fur;  Dad  in his 
same  dark  suit,  white  shirt,  and  narrow  tie 9 

She  thought  about  how  her  father  would  never  remove  his  suit  jacket  in 
he  presence  of  women  and  how  her  mother  seemed  quite  the  oppos  ,e 

go  de™pen°W‘nE  * reSCrVe'  Maybe  'ha‘  Was  where  h star,ed'  » had  to 

Wherever  it  all  started,  maybe  before  I was  born.  I know  it  cot  ranidtv 
worse  after  Robert  died  . . . Every  day  becoming  more  and  morelhe 
unresponsive,  unfeeling  mass  of  humanity  she  is  today  refusing  to 
acknowledge  any  part  of  the  world.  I wonder  if  she  feels* anything  ever ? 
What  will  i,  take  to  penetrate  that  wall  she  has  built  around  herself  _ the 
one  the  Dr.  calls  a • • catatonic  state?  • • ,he 

Tina  allowed  herself  to  ponder  a soap  opera  she  had  seen  on  TV  about  a 
man  m such  a state  who  was  miraculously  retrieved  from  that  lonely  hell  by 
wL  T t,  *,U8hter's  touch-  Could  ^e  ever  create  such  a miracle’ 
f^U  ontfeagai'n  “ 8'Ve'  ^ W°U'd  8'ad'y  giVe  ’°  see  her  mo,her  lo™8  a"d 

singing  indheernmtnPd0n  ^ d°°r  br°Ugh'  h"  “ and  ab°«  >»'  silent 

“ Pretty  baby,  baby  mine” 
she  heard  “Tina,” 

" Look  so  pretty 
look  so  fine” 


“ Love  your  mother” 


J vtva  6ut  ivauy  l U leave. 


day 


■'Remember,  we're  going  to  show  you  off  to  your  Aunts  and  Uncles  to- 


"so  look  your  best.” 

“Yes,  Daddy." 

Tina  sighed,  took  one  regretful  look  at  her  lower  of  luxury  reduced  to  a 
henp  on  the  floor,  then,  impulsively  dove  into  the  middle  of  the  pile  where 
she  rolled  and  sprawled  and  giggled  as  she  had  done  many  times  among  the 
beautifully  colored  leaves  the  Autumn  caused  each  year  to  carpet  the  ground 
below  the  oaks  and  maples. 

“Tina,  you'd  better  hurry.  You  haven't  had  a bite  of  breakfast  yet 
though  you  best  not  eat  much  as  we'll  soon  be  having  lunch  at  Aunt 
Clara  s. 

“O.K.  father,  I’ll  be  ready  soon.” 

She  didn  t dare  say  “in  just  a minute"  when,  in  fact,  it  would  be  much 
longer,  lest  she  be  subjected,  once  again  to  her  father’s  lecture  on  choosing 
the  words  that  convey  her  exact  meaning. 

A quick  glance  at  the  clock  caused  Tina  to  realize  she  would  impress 
none  of  her  family  if  she  was  late. 

Father  beams  so  when  Family  tells  him  what  a nice  girl  I’m  growing  up 
to  be.  I don’t  want  to  give  them  any  reason  to  criticize  or  cause  him 
unhappiness. 


The  bed  was  once  again  perfectly  made-up;  every  corner  neatly  turned, 

comforter  straight,  pillows  fluffed,  and  accent  pillows  placed  just  so a bed 

fit  for  any  princess. 

Princess.  He  called  her  that  often,  and  she  wondered  if  he  remembered 
The  Princess  and  the  Pea.  Did  he  ever  think  of  their  little  song?  Some  day 
she  would  ask,  but  not  now.  He  still  hurt  too  often. 

"Pretty  baby,  baby  mine 
Look  so  pretty 
Look  so  fine 
Love  your  mother, 
but  say  you  ’re  mine.  ’ ’ 

She  hummed  the  rhyme  as  she,  without  hesitation,  selected  the  most 
proper  dress  from  her  closet.  Her  Aunts  always  approved  of  the  navy 
blue.  Though  she  knew  heels  and  hose  to  be  more  appropriate  for  a girl  her 
age,  she  wore  knee  socks  and  her  “Mary  Janes”  as  was  expected  of  her.  Not 
since  the  day  of  her  brother’s  funeral  had  she  worn  anything  springy.  That 
day  she  had  put  on  her  pale  green  gauze  dress,  which  was  his  favorite.  She 
would  never  forget  her  mother’s  tortured  look  as  she  threw  her  a black  car- 
digan and  screamed  "Cover  up  with  this!  Don't  you  know  it  is  your 
brother’s  funeral  not  your  coming  out  party?" 

"I’ll  never  risk  that  again.  Not  ever.  Better  to  play  it  safe.  ” 

After  pulling  her  hair  straight  back  and  fastening  it  with  a rubber  band, 
she  searched  her  hand  bag  for  her  glasses.  She  could  see  without  them,  but 
somehow  felt  less  vulnerable  when  she  wore  them. 

As  she  headed  out  the  door  she  turned  to  pull  it  closed  and  caught  an 
ever  so  quick  flash  of  green  in  the  mirror  and  for  a brief  instant  she  saw  a 
pincess  reflected  back  at  her  ...  a very  beautiful  and  delicate  princess  to  be 
sure. 
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GRAFFITI 

Undoubtedly  it’s  perversion 
that  makes  me  write  your  name 
on  every  wall 
of  every  public  place 
or  private. 

In  library  books,  on  bus  windows, 
carved  in  a chocolate  cake 
and  in  salt  split  on  the  tabletop. 
Sadly,  I can ’t  stop,  even  though 
I know 

you  are  above  reading  messages 
furtively  left  you 
on  an  unsigned  wall. 


Kathy  Schmidt 
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